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which 


‘ners, led ‘lao, to, the introduction of French 


F. Religion, ceasing to be a necessity 
) became s, matter of indifference; 
losing its highest and only suffi- 
sient 
serving 


‘ 


became lax, inconsistent, and 
nae Church—the Church of Calvin. For 


eighty years Arianism has been taught by its 
Catechisms and preached in its pulpits. A min- 
‘istry. which recognizes no Divine Saviour, and 
a people whose hearts have never been stirred 
‘with the solemn question, “ What must we do 
$0 be saved? It is a melancholy spectacle— 
ad to contemplate—tut as real as sad! It 


learning, and virtue; but yet it must be said 
that their preaching is, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, wholly devoid of the first and most impor- 

ant element—Christ.. What they. proclaim 
from, their pulpits is, in isel/, true, salutary, 
and eloquent; but they leave unsaid all that 
upon which the soul can thrive. They preach 
A ist as an example, but they do not preach 


the rey condition of a 


Geneva, another fact must be 


Cai 


impend. May God avert it, and 
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| still in the city of Calyin. There is still a 
25 


sins, A handful of saints, gathering around 
the dying 
it into a vigorous flame. God has raised 
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tipion! of Protestantism; but better 
in Ametica through his excellent work 
„upon The Tnspiration of the Bible.” 
Sach were the materials that were put under 
‘the moulding hand of Robert Haldand and 


, ns men to the service of 
fruit piety, Be- 
hold What one man can do when animated by 
the Spirit of ist! How. wonderful the pow- 
ver for good and evil that is shut up in a single 


nueltus thus formed, and in Which was 
concentrated all the piety of the National 
Church of Geneva, remained steadfast in its 
— eernd for a time, retained its con- 
nection with the Charch; but the lical 
ministry belag deposed, one after 2 and 
driven from the posts where sound doctrine 
could not be endured, a complete separation 
from the establishment at length took place. 
In 1831 the Evangelical Church of Geneva was 
formed, and there was associated with it a 
School of Theology and the Evangelical Mission 
Society. A church, a school, a society—loved 
of the faithful in every land, and to which 


was they look, wich peculiar interest, as the bright- 


set hope of Papal and itifidel Europe. 
This Evangelical Church is yet small. It 


‘guished ministry. Its influence for good can 
hardly be overrated. Ever witnessing for the 
‘truth at home, enjoying a prestige abroad, 


in ‘thei summer excursions, sending forth 
‘every year a band of faithful and devoted min- 
isters from its School, and by the ‘missiondries 
and colporteurs of its Society, spreading, amid 
‘superstifion and ignorance, the truth as it is in 
Obrist. How can we estimate the mission it 
may yet be called upon to accomplish! But of 
‘these things at another time. . 

But in estimating the present religious con- 
dition of Geneva, another fact must be taken 
ito “considerati. Though the National 


‘quent ‘preachers hesitates not to proclaim a 
* gospel, and Arianism is taught less open- 
‘ly than it was. This is, perhaps, owing in 
some d. to the influence of the Evangelical 
Church; but probably its more immediate 
dause is, the necessity which the alarming in- 
crease of Romanism has created. They have 
been compelled to meet it as a foe which 
threatens thejr existence as an establishment. 
They have entered the lists with it; and dur- 
ing the past winter, the contest has raged 
with the greatest violence. The Protestant 
sanctuaries have been crowded to overflowing 
‘by an intensely excited people, and the minis- 
ters have denounced the errors of Rome with 
‘ability, earnestness, and eloquence. May they 
not thas have been led to pry into their own 
hearts, and to discover their own deep wants? 
Muy they not thus have been led to suspect a 
featering sore in their own Church, and to ask, 
where is the healing salve? And, in bringing 


forth the sword of the Spirit, the word of God, 


as all-sufficient against his enemies, is it not 
possible that some of them, at least, may have 
found a lower depth than they have ever yet 
reached—even the mystery of godliness — the 
doctrine of a Divine Saviour crucified for the 
Tost? So, at least, we may hope, and through 
the dark clouds that have for ages settled over 


Geneva, we may look for some glimmers of a 


better day to come. 


Such, I believe, is the true position of Christ’s 


| cause in this city at present. Appalling enough, 


indeed; but yet by no means altogether dis- 


‘gouraging. Though the mass of the people 
are indifferent and altogether worldly, yet the 


light of the gospel is here, and it burns with a 
steady flame ; and though Romanism does seem 
to threaten the ancient city of Calvin with a 
return to old and rejected superstition, this 
very danger may arouse the fallen establish- 
ment to a sense of its spiritual poverty, and to 
the seeking of the true and only foundation of 
faith and morality. We do not, indeed, know 
what God has in store for this land. His way 
is in the sea, and his paths we cannot trace. 
Mysterious is the fate of Europe, and, above 
all, the fate of this little Republic of Switzer- 
land. Ready to be deyoured for, ages, she has 


| yet been kept to this day the refuge of the op- 


pressed, and the sanctuary of religion, Dan- 
8 imminent, threaten her now, and 
her fate, whatever it may be, seems to be shut 


with || ‘up in the fate of the gospel in Europe. But God 


—the great, the good—has his own counsels; 
he will do right, and his Son shall yet reign, 
not only here, but in the whole world! “We 
thank thee, O Father, that thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes“? 

The narrative which I have thus hurriedly 
gone over, suggests many solemn reflections. 
Let me mention but one in closing. Let it be 
woll remembered by the American Church, that 
the fall of Geneva originated with a slight de- 
parture from her standards of faith. It was 
deemed but a small thing at first, to modify the 
Catechism; but the wedge once entered, there 
was no stopping point. A little leaven soon 


| leavened the whole lump; and what to have 


resided would have been called bigutry, little 
by little, undermined the faith of a whole 
Church, and led to that spiritual slumber that 
now rests over this place. This leaven of un- 
righteousness was introduced (mark it well,) 
through the ¢hildren of the Church, and the 
destroying errors insidiously instilled into 


’ | their tender minds, as a natural u 


consequence, 

soon spread themselves everywhere. Need I 
repeat here the suggestion of this sad fact in | 
the history of a fallen Church? How does it 
| zof the danger of lower- 
construction of those 


to the 


numbers among its adherents scarcely a fif. 
I teenth part of the population of Geneva; but 
Arian. | few Churches ‘can be found more efficient and 
‘devoted,’ and with a better and more distin- | 


which makes its ‘sanctuaries’ the resort of the 
_|'thousands' Who yearly flit through this place 


the Charob, and dieelosing to my poor far, far distant native land! 
of Christ. (Lake Fromens of old, be threw wery 
‘ology | him, Pax bid * 10 rere Presbyterian. 
aid hie TA LATH REV. DAVID KING. 
| which ‘na! an ner to his ear following resolutions were adopt- 
|| ‘Produbed ‘wonderful results. Almost all ed by the Presbytery of Troy, at its 
bead Rim were converted, and made the un- jast meeting im Gmbridge, New York, 
ble followers of bapa | the: ‘undersigned’ was directed to 
EL. ** yore forwards copy of them to The Preaby- 
teriam for pu ioation. „bn; en. 
ere’ hoes Whereas, Ttissmuch es it has pleased 
hy beets, and whoee praise ta Mode" to remope from us, by 
all the ‘@hupches—the eocomplished, bold, and death, our late brother and co-presby- 
seloquént ! Dr; Ala who still tives: i ter, the Rev. David King, who, during 


deared himself to us as a faithful minis- 


b, ter of Jesus Christ; and who, by the 


consistency of his piety, the vigour of 
his intellect, and the abundant qualifi- 
cations for the ministry which he pos- 
sessed, 12 of great usefulness 
hurch of God; therefore, 
_ Resolved; 1. That while as a Pres- 
bytery, we remember with profound 
— the goodness of God, which 
bas spared us for many years from 
death, we also recognize it to be our 
dyty, with becoming humility and Chris- 
tian resignation, to acquiesce in this 
afflictive dispensation of his providence, 
the wisdom and goodness of which we 
would not question. | 
solved, 2. That as fellow-labourers 
in the vineyard of the Lord, we will 
regard the early departure of our es- 
teemed brother as an impressive appeal 
to us, from the Great Head oF the 
Church, to redouble our diligence in his 
‘service, and to keep in view the time 
when we shall surrender our ministry, 
and give an account of our labours. 
Resolved, 3. That, as a Presbytery, 
we hereby tender our kindest sympa- 
thies to the bereaved family of our de- 
opened brother, and would commend 
them to the grace of the Redeemer, as 
the only source of consolation and sup- 
port in their heavy affliction. 
E. E. 
Chairman of Committee. 


| _ For the Presbyterian. 
Eminent Persons Abroad. 


No. XXXII. 


DR. LEE, DR. GORDON, AND DR. PEDDIE. 


Dr. LER, at the time I saw him, 
seemed to be between fifty and sixty 
years of age, and was then the pastor 
of a church in Edinburgh, though it 
was not many years after that he be- 
came Principal of the 88 in 
are I mistake not—of Dr. Baird. 
I found him very gentlemanly and 
obliging in every way, and had the 
pleasure of making not only his own 
acquaintance, but that of his family. 
him uniformly spoken of 
Lad 1 that he had 
somewhat more distinction as a scholar 
than a preacher; though I understood 
that his discourses were always sensi- 
ble and instructive. He was consid- 
ered one of the greatest antiquaries in 
Scotland. He showed me his immense 
library; but, it was just 
then in a thoroughly chaotic state, 
scattered over the floor, or piled up in 
heaps, so that I could form little idea 
of what it was, except in regard to its 
extent and its * Among his 
books were some, I think, that had 
been owned by John Knox, and that 
bore the autograph of that lion-hearted 
giant of a man. 

After I had dined with a small but 
very agreeable party at Dr. Lee's, we 
went, according to a previous arrange- 
ment, to attend a meeting of the Royal 
Society, which was held in a splendid 
hall, near the corner of Princes street. 
We were a little behind the time; and 
when we went in, a certain learned 
Professor was reading a paper on the 
siege of Syracuse, the object of which, 
as nearly as I could understand it, was 
to show that the account given of it b 
Thucydides is somewhat doubtful, as it is 
at variance with some other authorities. 
One of the gentlemen who accompanied 
me pronounced it the most stupid pa- 
per he had ever heard read before the 
Boeiety, and I heard nobody speak of 
it in terms of commendation. He was 
followed by Professor Forbes, who ex- 
temporized for an hour on the polariza- 
tion of light and heat, illustrating some 
of his positions by splendid experi- 
ments. He was then a very young 
man, and was thought a worthy succes- 
sor to the celebrated Leslie, who had 
died not long before. Dr. Lee intro- 
daced me to him at the close of the 
meeting, and I found him altogether 
an unassuming and agreeable man. 
He mentioned with great respect the 
names of several of our distinguished 
men. of science in this country, with 
two or three of whom he was in habits 
of correspondence. I was introduced 
also to several other men of distin- 

uished name, with some of whom I 
fad an opportunity afterwards to form 
an agreeable acquaintance. 

Of Dr. Gorpon I had, of course, 
heard much on this side of the water; 
but I had become more specially inter- 
ested in him from hearing him greatly 
eulogized by one of his particular 
friends, whom I met in Paris, and who 
had beguiled some of my rs of 
bodily indisposition, by reading aloud 
for my benefit several of his printed 
sermons. It was this same friend who 
had given me a letter to him, the 
Doctor did not fail duly to honour it. 
He called to see me shortly after re- 
ceiving it, and offered me every kind- 
ness. I found him a tall, spare man, 
of an intelligent face and Roman nose, 
mild in his manners, and extremely in- 
teresting in his conversation. He had 
a somewhat pallid countenance, and his 
whole appearance indicated rather fee- 
ble hea th. He was not, on the one 
hand, so. earnest and fluent a talker as 
some I have heard; ‘nor, on the other, 
was there any undue. * or for- 
mality in the style of his conversation ; 
bat there was an admirable appropriate- 
ness and finish about it that made it al- 
together exceedingly attractive. What- 
ever the subject might be, 0 felt that 
be * out of the depths of a tho- 
roug ily’ furnished mind. ‘He talked 
about ‘slayery with great good sense 


— 


and moderation. He, in common with 


almost every other person whom I met, 


thought the state of the case in Ame- 
rica was so very different, as manifestly 
to require that a different course should 
be pursued. I had the. pleasure of 
hea ing Dr. Gordon preach. It was in 
the High church in Edinburgh—the 
same in which Dr. Blair, Principal 
Robertson, Robert Walker, and many 
other distinguished men had officiated 
before him. It was on the evening of 
a communion Sabbath, and the service 
had particular reference to the peculiar 
solemnities of the day. The audience 
was very large, the old church being 
filled to its utmost capacity. Directly 
in front of the pulpit, sat two or three 
clergymen, the most noticeable of whom 
was Principal Baird, a venerable, but 
heavy-looking man—heavy both in his 
body, and in the expression of his 
countenance, and showing, by his whole 
‘appearance, that his race was nearly 
run. He had the reputation of being 
a sensible, worthy man, but I believe 
his ecclesiastical sympathies were pret- 
ty decidedly with the moderates. Dr. 
ordon’s appearance in the pulpit was 
uncommonly imposing. I have rarely 
seen a more dene form, or @ more 
impressive face, in the pulpit, than his. 
His voice was uncommonly well adapted 
to public speaking — full, melodious, 
every way agreeable. He looked like 
a man of God, who felt that he was 
charged with an important message, 
and that there was life or death in 
what he had to say. His discourse 
was on the resurrection of Jesus; the 
text was—“ He is not here; he is 
risen, as he said.” It was evidently 
the result of much elaboration, and was 
characterized in a high degree by ab- 
stract.and profound thought; though I 
confess it seemed to me quite out of the 
reach of the common mind, and not 
particularly adapted to follow up the 
sacramental service, I must frankly 
x 4 that the sermon, especially as 
taken in connection with the occasion, 
disappointed me. However able and 
ingenious it might have been, it was 
too philosophical, in my view, to be 
brought so near to the Lord’s table. I 
ought to say, that my friend, who ac- 
companied me to the church, protested 
against Dr. Gordon’s being judged as 
a preacher by that effort, and assured 
me, that among the many sermons 
which he had heard from him, he had 
never heard one which approached so 
near to a failure as that. I was told 
by George Combe, the phrenologist, 
that he had it from Dr. 
self, that when he was intensely en- 
gaged in thought, his pulse, instead of 
rising, would sink, and his extremities 
become cold, so that there were some- 
times what might be taken for symp- 
toms of approaching death. 
had a most agreeable interview 
with old Dr. Peppte, who was then re- 
garded not only as a father, but a 
patriarch, in the United Secession 
Church. He was a fine, large, well- 
built man, and united in his manners, 
great dignity with great simplicity and 
affability. He remembered Logan, the 
author of the sermons which have been 
so much celebrated, and was familiar 
with the sad details of his history: he 
was one of the most gifted minds, and 
one of the most popular preachers in 
Scotland, but finally — into dis- 
grace, ecclesiastically, and died in ob- 
scurity. Dr. Peddie remembered Lo- 
gan's father better than himself; as he 
used often to see him at Haddington, in 
the congregation of the celebrated John 
Brown, under whom Dr. Peddie stu- 
died. He spoke of John Brown with 
great reverence and affection. He said 
that he died when he was but little 
more than sixty, and that his constitu- 
tion broke down prematurely under ex- 
cessive labour; that, during the first 
year of his ministry, besides preach- 
ing regularly on the Sabbath, and per- 
forming an immense amount of pas- 
toral labour, he read through a Uni- 
versal History, consisting of twenty 
large volumes, and reduced them to six 
volumes of manuscript. He stated, 
that his manner in the pulpit was ex- 
cessively awkward; but that his mat- 
ter was so interesting, that his awk- 
wardness was scarcely noticed. His 
sons, it seems, though they all became 
eminently useful men, and nearly all of 
them distinguished clergymen, were, in 
their youth, not particularly noted for 
gravity. On one occasion, one of 
them, knowing that his mother had 
made a chicken-pie for dinner, when 
she expected some company to dine 
with them, carefully took out the in- 
side of the pie, and substituted grass in 
its place. When the pie came to be 
brought upon the table, his mother, on 
cutting it, discovered the trick ‘that 
had been played, and as she cast an 
indignant look at the son, whom she 
suspected of the roguery—“ O,“ said 
he, “ mother, that’s according to Scrip- 
ture; we read that ‘all flesh is as 
grass. Dr. Peddie kindly asked me 
to come and pass some time with him; 
and the brief interview with him that I 
had, increased my regret at not being 
able to accept his obliging invitation. 
Xe 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHANGE OF RELATION. 


At a special meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Mohawk, held at Oneida Depot, 
New York, on the 21st ult. the Rev. 
Robert G. Vermilye, D.D. of the Oneida 
N Association, and Rev. R. 
ondit of the New-school Presby- 
tery of Oswego, presented letters of dis- 
mission and recommendation from those 
bodies respectively, to the Presbyter 
of Mohawk, and, after the usual doctri- 
nal examination, and a free conversa- 
tion on the whole subject of faith and 
practice, were unanimously received. 
At the same time the First Presby- 
terian church of Oswego presented let- 
ters of dismission and recommendation 
from the Presbytery of Oawego to the 
Presbytery of Mohawk, aa 


ceived under its care. 2 
C. R. Gaxdokr, Stated Clerk. 


ordon him- 


Was re- 


A Familiar and Practical Letter on 
Election. 


The friend from whom we have re- 
ceived the following letter, states that it 
bas been read and re-read in the family 
conneotion of the person to whom it 
was originally addressed, until the 
manuscript is almost worn out. The 
author was a near relative of the late 
Dr. Witherspoon, President of Prince- 
tom College, but was not a man of edu- 
cation, having been a plain farmer, 
trained amid Revolutionary scenes, a 
great reader of the Bible, and a devoted 
lover of the doctrines contained in the 
Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
Church, 


Sroney Rox, August 16th, 1810. 
My Dear Son—I am no way surprised 
to find that re are about to adopt the 
ringiples of the Methodists. It is what 
i have long expected would be the case, 
N NE your situation. The Rev. 
Mr. P., a celebrated divine of North 
Carolina, tells us that he was upwards 
of forty years old before he saw Elec- 
tion in his Bible. Arminianism is the 
religion of nature; every one of the 
human family comes into the world an 
‘Arminién. Among the bulk of man- 
kind, and even among those who pro- 
fess to be Calvinists, few are free from 
it. The prevailing opinion at this time 
is, (no matter what a man believes, if his 
actions be good.“ Few things, I appre- 
hend, are further from the truth than 
this opinion is; but as some of the 
learned are in favour of it,-I shall say 
no more about it, only that an error in 
principle I believe to. be worse and of 
more dangerous consequence than an 
error in practice. Before you embrace 
Arminianism, consider the doctrine 
maturely, and see if it will stand the 
test of the Scripture—if not, reject it. 
Reason will teach you not to believe a 
religious principle which the Scriptures 
do not support. 
As the doctrine of Election is mys- 
terious and hard to be understood, 
to. act wisely, rationally, and cautious- 
ly, we ought certainly to have re- 
course to that place where there is the 
reatest probability of K at a 
e R. of the truth. The Bible is 
the place where these truths are made 
known, yet, alas! we will not com- 
rehend the glorious mystery. In our 
Confession of Faith also, the doctrine 
is fully treated of, and, I think, made 
plain; and I do not see a reason why 
ou do not believe it in the very words 
in which it is there represented. If _ 
believe nothing but what you under 
stand, you will believe very little in- 
deed; for “great is the mystery of 


goalie and to disbelieve what you 
is not obeying the 


apostle’s injunction to “ walk by faith, 
and not by sight; „to be strong in 
faith that you may give glory to God.“ 
Reflect on the character of the Assem- 
bly of Divines which met at Westmin- 
ster, and compiled our Confession of 
Faith—for learning, piety, faithfulness, 
and zeal, they have not been exceeded 
by any body of men since the Chris- 
tian era: consider our Reformers, Cal- 
vin, Luther, Beza, Melancthon, &c., the 
host of martyrs, many of the sages and 
philosophers since the Reformation, 
what do they all say? Are so great a 
cloud of witnesses all in error? They, 
with one heart and one voice, declare to 
the world their belief that God, from all 
eternity, elected a certain number of the 
fallen race which he would bring to 
salvation through the merits of his Son. 
They at the same time tell us that God 
has also elected the means by which he 
will bring his elect to salvation—they 
further tell us that God is a Sovereign 
Being, and does all his will; „that he 
will have mercy on whom he will have 
mercy,” and “ whom he will, he hard- 
eneth.“ “What shall we say then? Is 
there unrighteousness with God? God 
forbid;” for he was under no obligation 
to save the non-elect, nor the elect, fur- 
ther than it pleased him so to do; and 
if, from his own mere good soverei 

leasure, he saves a part, where is the 
injustice done the rest; seeing every 
creature had forfeited all right and 
title to his favour. 

But you say the non-elect’s ever- 
lasting doom is fixed, and they have 
ho chance of ever seeing God's face 
in mercy. This is true in God's eter- 
nal foreknowledge. But how do you 
know whether you are elected or non- 


elected? Make the trial, obey the 


gospel, believe the promises, and strive 
to enter in; aud so by a well spent 
life of trath and holiness, you will 
prove your election. An unholy life is 
no proof that you are within the 
election of grace, while you remain 
so. It is your duty to believe in 
the doctrine of Election, and to en- 
deavour to, understand it as far as it 
is revealed. Moses tells you that “se- 
cret things belong to God, but things 
which are revealed belong to you and 
to your children.” Let secret things 
alone; believe and obey. Dr. Watts 
tells you that “he’s the wisest of our 
race, that best obeys God's will.” The 
moment you doubt or disbelieve his 
eternal decrees, you deny his sove- 
reignty, and rob him of his divine per- 
fections. He has either foreordained 


whatsoever comes to pass, or he has 
not; if he has not, then effects may be 
-produced without a cause. If effects 
can be produced without a cause, then 
a thing may happen that was not fore- 


was not foreknown, then a soul may be 
saved that was not elected. You say 
that man is a reasonable creature, ca- 
pable to choose the good and refuse the 
-evil—this is true. Unrenewed sinners 
are under no natural inability to be- 
‘lieve or to perform any act of holy 
obedience; but they are under à moral 
inability to exercise a saving faith, be- 
‘enuse this faith is of a spiritual and 
holy nature. A man cannot act from 
choice without a reason or motive in- 
ducing him; if the action was good, it 
would be no virtue; if bad, it would be 
‘no. sin—because’ there was no choice, 
intention, motive, or design. A man 


ligious duties, and yet be destitute of 


saving faith; because faith is 


known. If a thing can happen that | spe 


has natural abilities to perform all re- 


have often thought, and do think, | 
the doctrine of election a comfortable 
and soul-reviving doctrine. If I am 
within the election of I am 
* to Jesus Christ; “if [ am found 
n Jesus’ hands, my soul can never 
de lost.” If I am one of that elect 
number, God will, I trust, manifest 
himself to me in such a manner as 
to enable me to hope in his mercy, be- 
lieve his promises, and trust his word. 

I still hope that in the exercise of his 
mercy, he will enable me to believe in 
Jesus to the saving of my soul; I still 
hope that in the exercise of his mercy, 
he will pardon all my transgressions 
for Jesus’ sake, and receive me gra- 
ciously; but if I am not elected, but 
left to believe as the Methodists do, 
that I may be in favour with God to- 
day, and out of favour to-morrow, where 
then, is the foundation of my hope? 
Not on God's unchanging love, or his 
faithfulness, nor on the immutability of 
his promises; it stands nowhere, that I 
can see, unless on my own good works; 
and if so, then we may justly say, there 
is not a glimmer of hope for a sinner. I 
believe in his eternal decrees, and re- 
joice to think that he is a Sovereign 

eing, and does all things according to 
the council of his own will, and has fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass. Al- 
though I undergtand him no more than 
I do the union of my soul and body— 
the union of the three persons in the 
Godhead, or any other mysterious thing 
revealed in the Scriptures; yet surely 
my ignorance of them is not a sufficient 
reason why I should disbelieve them. 
We are like the lepers at the gate of 
Samaria—if he saves us, we live; if not, 
we perish. But has he not promised to 
save us? Has he not provided the 
means for our salvation? Has he not 
promised to give grace and to give 

lory, and to withhold no good thing 
— them that walk uprightly? If so, 
then let us believe and obey, and do the 
things that are commanded us. Our 
salvation does not depend on our know- 
ing who is elected, or who is not; and 
what will become of the non-elect. 
These are secret things. Be not wise 
above what is written.’’ No injustice 
will be done to sinners. The Judge of 
all the earth will do right. 

One consideration alone, methinks, 
should be sufficient for ever to guard you 
against Methodism, or Arminianism, 
which I consider synonymous terms—the 
testimony of the numerous hosts I have 
mentioned, viz: the General Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster, many learn- 
ed divines of every age since the Re- 
formation—all adopted our Confession 
of Faith, and received it as their creed. 
Were all these in an error? Were 
they not capable of learning whether an 
unconditional election was the true 
doctrine of the New Testament or not? 
Or can you believe that all these wise 
and good men went down to the grave 
with a lie in their right hand? which 
might be the case, if they published those 


doctrines, kaowing them to be unscrip- 
tural; or can you suppose they were 
ignorant, and published to the world a 
doctrine which they neither believed 
nor understood. Should you conclude 
that they had misunderstood the doc- 
trine, where, or to whom, will you re- 
sort for better information? Will you 
set up your own opinion in opposition 
to hundreds of thousands of the wisest 
and most pious of men? If all those 
wise and good men lived and died in 
the firm belief of that doctrine, what 
are you afraid of? Are you wiser and 
better than they were? Will your 
doubts, fears, and scruples bring you 
to a better knowledge of it at a future 
day? This is not likely to be the case 
—the reverse is more probable. Then 
throw away all your prejudices, and be- 
lieve it implicitly, although you cannot 
clearly understand the doctrine. 
I had almost forgot to mention, that the 
Methodist Church denies this doctrine of 
election almost in toto. They say, that 
God elected all those whom he foresaw 
would believe and embrace the gospel, 
and that all may embrace it if they 
choose. Arminius, a celebrated pro- 
fessor in the University of Leyden, 
first published this doctrine, which was 
afterwards introduced into the Re- 
formed Church about one hundred 
ears ago by John Wesley. His fol- 
owers E used great industry in 
propagating it since. Lou say, man is 
a reasonable and rational creature, and 
men have a right to choose for them- 
selves. You being of this description, 
then let me ask you, if you would act 
agreeable to your character to reject 
all this cloud of witnesses, who are gone 
before you, and who are inheriting the 
promises? Would it be either rational 
or safe to throw away all their counsel 
and admonition, and embrace the opi- 
nion of a single man, and his few fol- 
lowers? Would it be either wise or 
safe to risk your eternal happiness on 
James Arminius or John Wesley, in 
preference to this body of men before- 
mentioned, of whom the world was not 
worthy? Calvin and Wesley could not 
both be right, and, I think, a mere 
man would adopt Solomon's maxim, 
‘‘In the multitude of counsellors there 
is safety.” Ihave not cited a single 
written paragraph on election, although 
there are many who have shed light on 
the subject. “Cole on God's Sove- 
reignty is full to the pur The 
New Testament abounds with proofs, 
plain and =e If you would sit 
down and devote your leisure hours to 
reading the New Testament with care 
and attention, and mark every text that 
aks that way, and then take a judi- 
cious Commentator, you would come to 
4 right understanding of it. I am per- 
suaded you would find yourself amply 
rewarded for the trouble and time. 
Besides your Bible, you have the op- 

rtunity of conversing with the Rev. 

r. S———, whose ministerial abilities 
I am well acquainted with, and whose 
opinion I know to be sound and ortho- 
dox. If. you will take his advice, and 
follow his instructions, I will rest satis- 
fied you will never become an Armi- 
nian. That God may direct you to 
that which shall be most for his glory 
and your good, is the sincere prayer of 
your affectionate father, 


P. &. I have given you a few of my 


ges 
beyond the boastbülity of doubt, and to 
quote the opinions of eminent writers 
on the subject, would be tedious, and 
would not comport with the limits 
usually allowed to a single letter. 
Some writers, and many of our modern 
preachers, have attempted to elucidate 
the subject, but have left it more in 
the dark than when they began—many 
others, however, who have treated on 
the subject, have made it more plain 
and familiar, so far as it is necessary 
to be understood. Let me advise you 
to leave off conversing or disputing 
with the Methodists, or people of that 
ersuasion, on controverted doctrines. 
ou are unable to convince them of 
their error; but they may stagger your 
belief, or corrupt your principles. Me- 
thodists are educated with all the pre- 
against Calvinism imaginable. 
hey are not suffered to read Calvinis- 
tio books —nor to attend the ministr 
of Calvinistic preachers. Their 4 
are, therefore, proof against the truth. 
Do not think me uncharitable. I have 
not employed my time in writing this 
letter for amusement, but for your seri- 
ous consideration. This may be the last 
letter which you will receive from me 
on this or ahy other subject—should 
that be the case, I hope you will re- 
ceive it as my dying testimony to the 
truth; nor am I afraid of being de- 
ceived, seeing the word of God con- 
firms it, and that so many of his saints 
have sealed it with their blood—and if 
you will not believe it, the risk be on 
your own head; I can give you no 
other advice. Keep this letter by you, 
and consult good men and authors, but 
especially the word of God, and see if 
they will not tell you the same thing. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH ORGANIZED. 


Messrs. Editors —The friends of 
church extension in Virginia will be 
pleased to learn that on the 19th ult., 
a Presbyterian church was organized at 
Providence, the county-seat of Fair- 
fax, under very favourable auspices. 
This infant enterprise, now numberin 
— members, is made up princi- 
pall 
of 


of those connected with the church 

ewinsville, under whose fosterin 
care it was supplied with the stat 
ministrations of the word, until the 
introduction of the Rev. Mr. Gates, a 
resident missionary in their midst. The 
services were solemn and interesting. 
The Rev. B. F. Bittinger of Lewins- 
ville preached the sermon; the Rev. C. 
H. Ewing delivered the charge to the 
officers; and the Rev. C. Gates gave 
the charge to the people. 

A few years ago, we had no Presby- 
terian organization in the county; now 
we have two, and the materials for two 
or three more. A new church edifloe 
is in course of erection at the Falls 
Church; and if the enterprising pro- 
prietors of the property known as the 
Great Falls, succeed in their operations, 
it will not be long before we shall have 
a church there. The county is rapidly 
increasing in 1 principally 
farmers from the North, and improving 
in resources, and the friends of our 
Church entertain strong hope of the 
yet greater extension of our order and 
doctrines here. LLEWELYN. 


THE RICHES OF FAITH. 


What matters it if we are poor in 
this world, so long as we are rich to- 
ward God? “Hath not God chosen 
the poor in this world, rich in faith, and 
heirs of the kingdom which he hath 
promished to them that love him?” 
All that concerns us is rightly to know 
the value of our treasures, because in 
understanding we are children, and we 
know not the worth of our inheritance. 
But let the world boast her grandeur; 
we may rest in the enjoyment of our 
riches. 

The world says,“ Here is my abode;”’ 
the believing soul may point to heaven, 
and say, There is my abode.” Does 
the world display fine clothes, made in 
the newest fashion? — the believer's 
soul has the blood and righteousness of 
Christ for its beauty and ornaments, in 
which it need not fear to stand before 
God. The world may say, “I have 
much gold;” the believer can reply, 
„have fine gold, which is current in 
heaven, where all besides is but dross— 
this will avail after death, when all else 
must be left behind—this will win hea- 
ven when that must perish with its pos- 
sessors.”” 
Has the world pleasures and carnal 
enjoyments ?— the believing soul has 
also the gratification of living from day 
to day in fellowship with Christ the Sa- 
viour; the love of God is shed abroad 
in the heart by the Holy Ghost; there 
is heavenly peace and a good conscience, 
which is a continual feast; not the 
swelling of a wintery torrent, but the 
fertilizing stream flowing toward the 
ocean of eternal blessedness. 
Does the worldling boast a train of 
attendants ?—has not the believer an- 
gels, ministering spirits, to whom God 
as given charge concerning him? 
Does the worldling talk of his power 
and influence !—what has he, compared 
to the name at which Satan trembles? 
Christians may say, “I can do all 
things through Christ, which strength- 
eneth me. The honours of this world 
must turn to shame; but the dignity of 
being a child of God, the Almighty and 
glorious Lord, is beyond the power of 
words to describe; it is to be the bride 
of Christ. Let the world then love its 
own; they who can say, “Christ is 
mine,” need wish for nothing more but 
to grow in grace. P 
his is joy which will not fail even in 
the hour of death. That is the very 
time when we most need a Saviour; and 
if we can say, Jesus is mine, neither 
death nor life shall be able to separate 
us from him. Death separates the 
soul from the body, but it cannot sever 
from Jesus those who love him. If 
life is gone, still Christ is left, and he 
is our life. Temporal things must 
then be left behind; raiment, and gold, 
and pearls, and precious stones, profit 
not in the hour of death; but they who 
have Christ, have durable riches’ for 


first and unpremeditated thoughts on 


ever.—Christian Gott old Scriver. 
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Town, Africa, gave au 
dress on Sabbath even Oth in 
in the Old, South Chapel” 
the P of Africa, and the : 
Saciety im that part of the World, 
Smith is ua missiousry of the: Church 
Scotland, and has been in his field: 
labour - for more .thap a quarter of a 
century. The three great races in that 
rtion of Africa to which his labours 
ave been directed are the Bushmen, 
the Chipoos, and the Tuloos. He de- 
scribes the Bushmen as the lowest form 
of manhood—in height about four feet 
and eight inch aving no habita- 
ti welling in the clefts of the 
rocks, or sleeping among the branches 
of their name, Bush- 
men, degraded, but ounning— boldl 
attacking the lion with their bows about 
the sise of those used by children as 
toys, but made deadly by the poison 
extracted from the most poisonous ser- 
age whom they catch by hasping them 


the neck—eating everything the 
kill, from énakes to —— the 

bs of the ants of Africa, which the 

ry and carry with them as their food, 
and which is knowa as Bushman’s 
rice’’—dressing themselves in sheep- 
skins—being firm believers in witchcraft 

—having no idea of God—and havin 
no word in their language by which 
spiritual things or beings can be ex- 
pressed. They thus are the pigmies of 
the world, and present the lowest form 
of human life. 


VISIT TO MOUNT SINAI. 


The Rev. Dr. Duffield. of Detroit, 
Michigan, in a letter to the people of 
his charge, gives the following account 
of his recent visit to Sinai. 

„My visit to Sinai has deeply inter- 
ested me, and I have carefully studied 
all its geographical localities. I have 
no doubt about the identity of the moun- 
tain group regarded as a whole, at the 
base of which I now write, with that on 
which Moses received the law when 
given by the ministration of angels, and 
where that honoured servant of the 
Most High conversed with God. The 
account given by Moses in Exodus, of 
the approach to this mountain, and of 
his and the seventy Elders’ ascent into 
it, as of all that transpired on it and 
around it, is so exact and circumstan- 
tial, that I found it equal to a guide- 
book in enabling me to determine lo- 
calities, Mount Sinai, to use the Scrip- 
ture designation, is a great central mass 
of red and grey granite rock, running 
nearly north and south, thrown up ia 
some seven or nine peaks of varyin 
altitude, to the height of some 700 
feet above the level of the sea, and more 
than 2000 feet above the valleys around 
it. I should estimate its circuit, from 
a walk I took yesterday around a great 
part of its base, to be about six miles, 
and the distance between the summits 
of its northern and southern peaks 
about a mile. 

“T think that Dr. Robinson, while 
very exact in his topographical descrip- 
tion, has over-estimated the distance 
between Ghebel Moora, (the top of Si- 
nai,) and the peak that on his map 
bears the name of Horeb. I think too 
that he errs in confining the whole scene 
of Jehovah’s manifestations to Israel 
and Moses, to the peak of Safrafet, 
which he calls Horeb, and that in con- 
sequence of his not having noticed with 
care the special procedures of God with 
Moses and the children of Israel. To 
confine the appearance of the cloud to 
the peak of Safrafet, accords not as I 
read Exodus, with the plain language 
of Moses, and, in my opinion, exceed- 
ingly diminishes the grandeur of the 
whole miraculous display. But I have 
neither time nor space here to give the 
reasons. I hope at some future day to 
give youa fuller and more minute des- 
cription of this majestic mountain. 

** Suffice it to say, that the popular 
tradition which makes Ghebel Moora 
the mount on which God conversed with 
Moses, seems to be the most consonant 
with all the conditions stated; but at 
the same time I think that Dr. Robin- 
son is unquestionably correct in mak- 
ing Ghebel Safrafet (the bold peaks 
rising perpendicularly on the north end, 
in front of the spacious plain of Wade- 
er-Rahab,)! the specific locality. from 
which God, in tones of thunder, uttered 
the ten commands to the terror of all 
Israel assembled before the Mount. I 
tarried on the highest summit of the 
whole group for two hours, and took 
the bearings by compass of all the prin- 
cipal peaks, some three or four in num- 
ber, as well as of other mountains near 
and more remote. Mount Sinai, geolo- 
gically considered, is the axis or centre 
of the great upheaval forces which have 
thrown up such immense masses of gran · 
ite rock as — the peninsala south 
of Ghebel-el-Teh. I visited on my jour- 
ney, and in exact-eecordance with the 
time stated in Exodus, for the march of 
Israel, Pihahiroth, the fountain of Ma- 
rah, the fountain of Elim, and the sea 
side where Israel encamped—there be- 
ing sufficient circumstances of locality 
to make the Mosaic statement as easy 
to be understood as an ordinary guide- 
book. Exodus could have been written 


only by one that had travelled over the 
ound. From the mountains of Piha- 


iroth (in reference to which I differ 
decidedly from Dr. Robinson) to Sinai, 
the principal stations, it seemed to me, 
could be well ascertained and estab- 
lished. * 
“Tn the valley of Mekattel (7. ¢. val- 
ley of inscriptions) I noticed numerous 
inscriptions, in characters unknown to 
me, upon the rocks, and at considerable 
height, for a great distance, and also in 
other valleys; but in the first the stone 
was much more favourable for such at- 
‘tempts than in other places. I am un- 
prepared to express a definite opinion 
as to their origin. They are unques- 
tionably of great antiquity. I copied a 
few, merely 48 specimens; but I could 
discover several Hebrew letters, some 
‘Arabic characters, and others entirely 
unknown to me. I think that the sa 
position that they ate the work of 227 
tian pilgrims, is not (at least as fur 
am made acquainted with 


_ actory solution of them. 


‘| I saw some around the base of Sinai, 
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formal observances. Their con- 


The aggregate of such a lapsed state of in- 
dive piety makes a cold, formal, lifeless 


ral Assembly has, within the last. week, re- 
ceived a letter from the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
The subject; of ‘slavery is referred to in a 
single paragraph, but in much milder terms 
than in either of the letters received from 
the same source within several years past. 
Its general spirit is kind and fraternal. 


Muvisters ABROAD.— The friends of the 
Rev. Dr. Krebs of New York, will learn 
with pleasure that he arrived safely at Ports- 
mouth, England, on the bth ult., and that 
his health, which had been much impaired, 
was somewhat improved by. the voyage. 


They will find an interesting letter from 


him in another column, in which he speaks 
for himself. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Addison Alexander, who 
sailed about the same time with-Dr. Krebs, 
also arrived out safely. Dr. Alexander ex- 
pects to spend a few months in Europe, and 
will probably devote his time chiefly to some 
of the Universities, where his scholarly 
tastes. will be gratified. 
or Juty and CoLonizarIon. 
For some years past, many churches have 
been accustoméd‘to make collections in bo- 
half of African odlonization, on the Sabbath 
ing the Fourth of July. This great 
gause needs all the aid which its friends can 
afford. It is to be hoped that this collection 
will be attended to on next Sabbath, wherever 
such an arrangement may be practicable. 
Colonization seems to be the great hope for 
the evangelization of Africa. 


our Presbyterian contemporaries for the 
kind terms in which they have spoken of 
our reports of the doings of the late General 
Assembly. Most of these papers have re- 
published them in full. The Presbyterian 
of the West thus speaks of them: 

As to the Report itself, it is unquestionably 
superior to any ever made of the Assembly's 
doings, in fulness, accuracy, and the tact and 
talent which it Ph The 
proprietors Presbyterian iladel- 
phia, to whom we are indebted for it, deserve 
greatcredit.” 


Pnarrn in tHe Warre Housx. — The 
Christian public generally will be gratified 
to know that the President's house at Wash- 
ington is, to some extent at least, a house 
of prayer. One of our contemporaries 
states that the President regularly keeps up 
family worship in his, household. When 
our rulers are men who fear God, and the 


Divine blessing is daily sought in the family of 


the Chief Magistrate of the nation, we have 
reason to hope for good things for the coun- 


AppiTi0ons.—At the late 
communion season in the Ninth Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, of which the Rev. 
William Blackwood is pastor, twenty-six 
persons were added to the church. 


A Musrear Pnorosrrrox.— The Presby- 
terian of the West proposes, that as the new 
Seminary at Danville is about starting, they 


Thould dd sacred music to the course of 


studies. It would be a happy thing if all 
young ministers were ‘adepts in sacred 
muse; but we somewhat. doubt whether 
either of the distinguished gentlemen elected 
to chairs in the new Seminary, would be 
able to give. practical instruction in this 
divine science. If our Danville friends are 
able to make not only good preachers, but 


good singers, they will certainly do a good 


Pais jiu — 


Nrw OrcanizaTion.—We are 
gratified to learn that the Second Presbytery 
of Philadelphia recently organized a church 
in the pleasant village of Holmesburg, a 
The pastors of neighbouring churches, Mr. 
Murphy of Frankford, Dr. Steele of Abing- 
don, and others had been accustomed to 

reach at that point for some years past. 
Their preparatory services have now resulted 
in the formation of a Presbyterian church. 
The new organization has engaged the ser- 


vices of Mr. James Scott, a licentiate, late 
of Princeton Seminary, New Jersey, under 


/ 


even the entire membership of any individ- 
ual church. Almost always, there are those 


cious seasons, keep alive the coal within 
their own hearts. They have lived too long, 
and too much under the powers of the world 
to come, to be carried away by the seduc- 
tions of this present life. They have had 


of the world’s broken cisterns, to turn aside 


ly the attractions of the cross and the sweet 
endearments of a Saviour’s love, to be easily 
drawn away from them. They have known 
too well, by sorrowful experience, how cheer- 


compunctions of conscience attend it, how it 
provokes the chastening rod; and how bitter 
is the remembrance of the past, when the 
soul has been brought back from its wan- 
derings, to desire again to expose themselves 
to similar calamities. Especially, too, has 
God’s grace now gained too strong a hold 
upon their hearts, to let them go. But whilst 
there are, all the while, some such in the 
Church generally, and in individual church- 
es, the great mass of those who name the 
name of Christ not unfrequently seem to 
be borne away from their Christian integrity 
by adverse currents from Satan, the world, 
and their own imperfectly sanctified natures, 
until they scarcely remember what manner 
of persons they profess to be. The habit- 
ual life, indeed, of many professed believers 
is little else than a fixed state of spiritual 
declension. The disease with them has as- 
sumed a chronic type. It would be difficult 
to detect, at any time, in them indications 
of a living, active piety. A stupor has fallen 
upon them, as to the claims of Christ's king- 
dom. It would seem to be sad irony for 
them to repeat, in application to themselves, 
Paul's language, For me to live is Christ.” 

One of the sorest evils under which the 
Church of Christ labours, is the fact that 
so large a portion of her membership 
act as if there were no claim upon them 
whatever to lend a hand towards advanc- 
ing her interests. Many enter the Church, 
apparently with the feeling that the only 
thing to be accomplished by it is, that 
their church ‘connection, in some unde- 
fined way, may at last bring their own 
souls to heaven. They do not regard tak- 
ing upon themselves the Christian profes- 
sion as an obligation the most solemn and 
unrepealable upon their part, to cultivate, 
by every instrumentality, personal piety, 
and to engage in all available methods for 
sustaining the institutions of the gospel, 
and spreading abroad the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Upon what other ground than this 
can we account for the fact, that so many 
live and die, apparently under the impres- 
sion, that whilst others are called to seek 
after eminent piety—to bear the burdens of 
the Church—to engage in every good word 
and work, they are as much exempt from 
any such obligation, as if provision had 
been made in the Church for two distinct 
classes, one of which was to do the work, 
and the other simply to look on as specta- 
tors, and at last share a portion of the 
spoils. One would think that they have 
taken their ideas of the great society of be- 
lievers from some of the scientific and lite- 
rary associations, where a portion of the 
members are practical, working men, and 
others are mere „ honorary” members, 
whose names have been enrolled simply as 
a complimentary distinction. Where is the 
scriptural authority for such a difference? 
Does not our common Lord and Master say 
to all alike, „Go work to-day in my vine- 
yard?” Does not the stern rebuke from 
his lips, „Why stand ye here all the day 
idle fall alike upon all who toil not? What 
obligation rests upon any portion of the 
Church’s servants, which does not lay its 
strong hand equally upon all? 

This lurking idea, that a portion of God’s 
people are under obligations which do not 
apply to others, shows itself in the practical 
workings of every individual church. Who 
can point to a single such company of pro- 
fessed believers, where the whole body is 
enlisted as one man in the service of Zion? 
Let us take a single church as a sample. 
The present number of elders is insufficient, 
and an addition to their number is wanted. 
The minister and his associates in the ses- 
sion look around them amongst the commu- 
nicants for suitable persons to fill this high 
office. But there are few, if any, who seem 
to be men of the right stamp—astonishingly 
few, considering the large numbers embraced 
on the roll of the church. Some, indeed, 
are unfit because of their youth, their inex- 
perience as Christians, their lack of sound 
judgment, and from other similar reasons; 
but among the many who are old enough, 
discreet enough, and have been long enough 
in the church, but here and there one of 
the proper stamp can be found, for the sole 
reason, that the great majority of them have 
been so deficient as to personal piety, and 
Christian activity, that neither their bre- 
thren nor themselves regard them as pos- 
sessing the spirit required for rulers in the 
Church of God. One would think that 
such a want of what would seem a natural 
and indispensable requisite in a professor of 
the religion of Christ would itself be enough 
to arouse the indifferent; but such is not 
the result. The fact, that they have not 
piety and zeal enough to fit them for office- 
bearers, gives them no uneasiness; others, 
they think, are better Christians than them- 
selves, and ought to fill such offices; but 
their own deficiencies give them but little, if 
any concern. We beg leave to ask, why the 
few who may be regarded as suited for such 


positions, are in any way more under obli- 


gations to be living, active Christians, than 
the many. 

In that same Church, too, numerous and 
_varied interests of a practical character are 
to be attended to. The Sabbath-school must 
have a corps of teachers; the weekly lecture 
and prayer-meeting must be attended; con- 


itributians must be made for the stated ob- 
jects of benevolence, and for special purposes 


which certain unforeseen em ies re- 


quirt; che poor and destitute without the 


a. | Church, as well as within it, must be cared 
I for; and a great number of minor claims for 


bi Being streams of the water of 
; and even sacramental occasions have be- 


| Why is it 


who, even in the darkest and most inauspi- 


ought to be, until, by some means, each 
too much bitter experience of the emptiness 


to them again. They have felt, too, strong- | much as if the whole interests at stake de- 


less is a state of spiritual declension, what 


Be it by whom is the Work done? 


§ fraction of the whole Church 
engaged as Sabbath-echool teachers. 


ravens — 
when appeals are made for objects of bene vo- 
collecting; they are also the 
helpers of the poor, the visitors of the sick, | 


the distributors of tracts—in short, they are 
the working corps of that Church, on whose. | 


them are bearing the heat and burden of 
the day, the great majority are doing no- 
thing? Is it in accordance with the princi- 
ples of God’s word, with their own covenant 
vows, with the claims of the Church and the 
world for all the labour which all the lovers 
of Christ’s cause and of souls can bring to 
them; or with common sympathy and justice 


for our brethren, that the majority should | 


pass their lives in idleness, whilst the few are 
making all the sacrifices, and enduring all the 
hardship? I it true that the mass of pro- 
fessing Christians were called into the Church 
merely to go along as passengers, whilst a 
little band of their brethren work the ship? 
We shall never see the Church what she 


member is brought to fel that he has a 
work todo. In giving, praying, and doing, 
every one must be led to take his part just as 


volved, instrumentally, upon himself. Then 
the aggregate of such individual piety and effi- 
ciency will make a living, energetic, efficient 
Church. Then will Zion arise and shine, 
her light having come, and the glory of the 
Lord having risen upon her. 


THE POOR IN SUMMER. 


HE month of June just past, brought 
with it some of the sultriest days which 
have been felt for many a summer. All 
available expedients for modifying the tem- 
perature, and keeping one’s self comfortable, 
were resorted to. Ice water, ice creams, 
darkened rooms, fans, light garments, broad- 
brimmed hats, umbrellas, and baths, were in 
demand, for those whom necessity compelled 
to stay within the burning walls of cities; 
whilst the more favoured packed their trunks 
and hasted away to the sequestered shades 
and pure refreshing breezes of the country. 
All the appliances of ingenuity and art were 
in vain for city people. The thermometer 
still went higher and higher; the burning 
sun poured down his fiery rays with still in- 
creasing fierceness; windows, opened ever 
so wide, brought in no breezes to cool the 
heated air; the leaves on the few trees scat- 
tered along the side-walks hung as moveless 
as if the wind would never blow again; the 
straggling clouds gathered in the western 
horizon about the setting sun, begat the 
hope that by to-morrow the parched earth 
and its sweltering inhabitants would find 
relief from genial showers; but before mid- 
night the sky was all clear, making the heart 
sick at the prospect of another day such as 
the past. Even the very bed, where fainting 
nature laid itself, expecting the „sweet re- 
storer to make up for the exhaustion of the 
day, seemed to be turned into a vapour bath, 
and brought only restless, sleepless nights. 
All this was true of those who had around 
them most of the comforts which wealth or 
competency could provide—spacious houses, 
large apartments, and the various resources 
for refreshment. 

But did those who, amid all their com- 
forts, were such sufferers, once think of the 
condition of the thousands of the poor, crowd- 
ed together in the alleys, courts, and gar- 
rets, where alone they are able to find their 
homes? Had the snow been lying inches 
deep in the streets, and the sleet pattering 
against the window panes, or the wind howling 
fiercely without, not a few would have thought 
of and pitied the poor. But who thinks of 
the poor in the summer? What provision 
is made for their comfort or relief, when the 
thermometer, instead of standing at zero, 
has gone up to neara hundred? We very 
much doubt whether the poor do not suffer 
almost as much in the heats of summer as 
amid the colds of winter. The labouring 
man, whose subsistence depends upon his 
daily toils, must brave the burning sun, no 
matter how much his wearied limbs court 
repose. No darkened rooms, no ices, no 
bathing apartments, no refreshing visits to 
the country are for him. He must go forth 
to his toils in the morning; he must climb 
the ladder, with his heavy hod, under the 
noon-day’s vertical rays; and toil on till the 
sun goes down, unless struck dead with a 
coup-de-soliel, or carried home with a raging 
fever. And what a home that is, to which 
he is borne! In a narrow court, where ven- 
tilation is impossible, wife, crying children, 
and sick ones too, all huddled in one narrow 
room, where living, sleeping, cooking, wash- 
ing, ironing, all are dong; the heated air 
from without, still more heated by the ne- 
cessary fire which must be kept up in the 
narrow apartment—the vapours from the 
courts rendered still more noxious by the 
breath of the crowded inmates. No quiet is 
there for the sick ones; no cooling draughts 
are provided; no kind, gentle attendants 
are there who have nothing to do but 
sit by and nurse them. No wonder that so 
many of the poor are short-lived; no won- 
der, that whilst to a casual observer the city 
seems so healthy, the bills of mortality are 
still so swollen, and the undertaker’s work 
still prospers. The panting little infant 
cannot long gasp in such an atmosphere; 
the hod-man’s fever will not subside under 
the heat of the stove; nor can the sallow, 
languid wife and children long survive the 
unwholesome diet which poverty provides. 
They will soon help to swell the bills of 
mortality, and furnish more employment for 
the grave-digger. ‘No people are worse off 
than the poor in our cities, said a physician 
to us, a few days since, whose early practice 
enabled him to know much of this class. 
“They live where it is impossible that there 
can be any ventilation, said he; “they are 
huddled together in the greatest discomfort. 
If you write prescriptions for them, they 
cannot read them; and if you tell them to 
them, they cannot remember them.“ 

This subject may teach profitable lessons in 
two or three ways: First, It may show 
those who are well provided for that they 
should be satisfied and thankful. Some are 
so impatient and querulous, as scarcely to 
be willing that God should take care of even 
the weather. A few hot days affect their 
spirits and temper as much as their physical 
condition. They are restless, dissatisfied, 
complaining of every thing around them, 
making both themselves and their families 
still more uncomfortable. If no other means 
will render such persons content to allow 
God to send even very warm weather when 
it pleases him, let them compare their lot 
with that of the poor, who live in the alleys 
and gatreta not a hundred rods from them, 
and see if they cannot thence learn lessons 
of contentment. 

The pitiable condition of the poor should 
alse lead their employers to make such 


provision as may be practicable for their 
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ing hours should be 

time all the y round. A 
forethought could y arrange 
week should begin hour or two 
the morning, and continue later in 
ing, so that even the 
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labouring man might 
have a season of repose during poles 
portion of theday. The work would then 
be better done, and fewer strokes of the sun, 
fevers, — would harry the 
poor to their graves. „„ n 

Christinn nad philanthropic capitalists 
would do well to consider whether it is not 
in their power to do much to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor, by providing 8 better 
sort of houses for their accommodation. A 
little practical common sense and architeo- 
tural skill would enable them to erect lodg- 
ing houses similar to those in London, and 
a few recently built in New York, where 
even the poor could have fresh air, an abund- 
ance of good water, and room enough to live 
in comfort. Such houses would give the 
capitalist an ample return for his outlay, 
and, at the same time, entitle him to be re- 
garded as a public benefactor. 


——— 


THE PAPISTS IN MONTREAL. 


E are permitted to make the following 
extract from a letter from a Protes- 
tant gentleman, residing in Montreal, Lower 
Canada, to a friend in Philadelphia. It 
presents a true picture of the state of society 
in that city, and foreshadows the gondition 
to which any of our cities will be reduced 
should the Popish element gain the ascen- 
dancy. The great argument of Papists is 
brute force, and they rejoice in the op- 
portunity of employing it. Let our politi- 
cians who court Roman Catholic votes, and 
let our Protestant population generally pon- 
der it; there is danger, and all should be 
prepared for it before it is fully matured. 


“ With regard to the Gavazzi riot of the 9th 
inst. you must not suppose that it was caused by 
us English. We have the Romish plague-spot of 
Ireland largely developed here. Roman Catho- 
licism overshadows the whole of Lower Cana- 
da. The Irish Papists establish themselves 
here; they con te here; and they display 
themselves here, whenever an opportunity pre- 
sents itself, in the genuine Tipperary style. 
Upon apy occasion a riot can be got up, with 
the aid of these fellows. An aggravation of the 
evil is, that they are strong enough in the cities 
to control the elections, and hence the authori- 
ties, belonging to their party, wink at their 
enormities. They have hitherto enjoyed im- 
munity, however outrageous their conduct. 
The Government courts them, and the munici- 

authorities are controlled by them, They 

now their power. Their Church is dominant 
here, as three-fourths of the population are Ro- 
manist. So you may readily, understand the 
risk Gavazzi encountered. I do not believe he 
could have lectured here at all, had there not 
been a strong military force disposable to main- 
tain order. It is a most shocking state of 
things certainly, but you must not reproach us 
with our misfortunes, as if they were misdeeds. 
We cannot help ourselves. Were it not for 
the presence of part of the army, | think the 
Protestant portion of the population would be 
forced to emigrate, or have a civil war. The 

iests could prevent it if they chose, but that 
— no part of their tactics. The Protestants 
will have to organize for self-protection just as 
they had to doin Ireland. If your population 
were three-fourths Roman Catholic, you would 
have a taste of what Papistry is. I dare say 
you will find difficulty in believing that people 
in this country are deterred from expressing 
themselves as they feel, from fear of assassina- 
tion; yet I do assure you that such is the fact 
with great numbers. To give testimony to 
convict a Roman Catholic renders one a marked 
man,and certain localities are dangerous to 
him ever afterwards. The two Gavazzi riots 
are proof of the audacity of the Papist Irish, 
and I am positive his re-appearance will be 
marked by even ter disturbances than 
have occurred. The wretches are conscious 
of their ascendancy politically, ecclesiasti- 
cally, and numerically, and —1 delight in 
making the superior minority feel their domi- 
nation. 


n 


DR. BUSHNELL AGAIN. 


HE General Association of Connecticut, 
which held its sessions last week at 
Waterbury, Connecticut, again had Dr. 
Bushnell's case under discussion. The 
subject came up through a complaint of 
tne Fairfield West Association, of which 
the Rev. Dr. Hewit, Dr. Hall of Nor- 
walk, and Dr. Atwater are members, 
against the Hartford Central Association, 
for.the neglect of the latter to proceed 
against Dr. Bushnell in a proper manner, 
because of his unsoundness. The question 
immediately under discussion, was the power 
of the General Association to review the ac- 
tion of the Hartford Central Association in 
a case of discipline such as this. The 
merits of the case were introduced by most 
of the speakers. We give the following as 
samples of the views expressed. 

The Rev. Messrs. Patton, Dutton, Wright, 
and Gulliver, denied that Dr. Bushnell held 
fundamental! errors. 

Dr. Porter admitted that there were errors 
in Dr. Bashnell’s writings. 

Dr. Bacon agreed that the book, God in Christ, 
contained censurable things. When he first read 
it he was much dist „as he had been with 
some of the peculiarities of Dr. Bushnell’s mind. 
But he must confess that his apprehensions had 
greatly subsided as he watched the develop- 
ment of Dr. Bushnell’s religious character. On 
the whole, he believed the publication of Dr. 
Bushnell's book, “God in Christ,” had done . 
It has led many to re-examine their theology. 
He had received light himself from it, and had 
had many occasions to see that such a re- 
examination as this book has induced, was 
much needed. He had heard a venerable di- 
vine preach bold tri-theism in his own pulpit. 
He had seen the doctrine of the Trinity stated 
in some periodicals—in some with which he 
was connected—in direct contradiction of the 
Nicene Creed. There was need of a careful 
reconsideration of this fundamental point. The 
book has done some good in bringing up a 
clearer and livelier view of the Holy Spirit. 
This great doctrine had become dry and ab- 
stract, and without influence; but, under the 
discussions awakened by Dr. Bushnell, we are 
becoming more orthodox. The true nature of 
religion was becoming to be better understood. 
He had become weary with the everlasting 
talk about perenology, and the powers of the 
human soul. We are mistaken in supposing 
that the greatness of Edwards consisted: in his 
distinction of moral and natural ability; it was 
in his assertion of the divine inner life of reli- 
gion, which made him the master theologian he 


was. 

Dr. Atwater had no hesitation in pronounci 
Dr. Bushnell’s works grossly heretical. He 
here read some extracts from the “God in 
Christ,” and then said, if these declarations do 
not deny the vicarious atonement of Christ, no 
language could do it. These sentiments strike 
at the fundamental doctrine of the IJ. The 
book may have done good ; but it hasdone harm 
also. It has undermined the faith of many, and 
is, at this day, exciting a stealthy, corrupting 
influence, which bids fair to give the churches 
no little trouble. On behalf of the Fairfield 
West, he desired the General Association also 
distinctly to understand that the action at this 
time would be decisive, so far as that Associa- 
tion was concerned. They never meant to 
bring up the matter again; and it was for the 
General Association now to say whether they 
should be represented any more or not. If it 
took upon itself the responsibility of shielding 
Dr. Bushnell, their course was very plain. 

Dr. Hall read a paper containing a series of 
extracts from Dr. Bushnell's works, proving that 
he rejected the doctrines of a vicarions atone- 
ment,—of the Trinity, the Incarnation, dc. 
The decision of the Hartford Central, en 
the man who held such views, was a virtua 
abandonment of the cardinal truths of the goe- 
pel. If this principle is to be recognized, there 
was no form of error which might not take shel- 
ter in, and claim fellowship with the orthodox 
churches of Connecticut. 


Dr. Hewit said, it must be conceded an 


ciple fundamental! to all ecclesiastical fe 


‘ship, that everybody has a right to judge of the 


character and qualifications of its own members. 
There could be no organization without such an 
implied right. If a minister of a given Asso- 
ciation Id become an Universalist, would 
not the Association have a right to judge of his 
orthodoxy, and to consider the question of retain- 
ing him in their fellowship? And if that Asso- 
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princi essen the integrity of the body ; 
the carrying fit out, wasall that was required 
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| by the complaint of West, 


passed, unanimously, the followmg 
wm — — by Dr. Bacon: 

solved, t the opinions imputed to Dr. 
Bushnell by the complainants—the imputation 
of which rn construc- 
tion which they conscientiously give to certain 
quotations from his blished be true, 
are Opinions with whieh the ministers of the 
. ut, as represented in this 


inst him before the 
ld make arra 


nection with the errors of Dr. Bushnell, 
and left the responsibility of fellowshipping 
him with the body that had charge over 
him. Dr. Hall said, it would now be the 
law of the Association, that such as hold 
these views deserved to be disciplined. 
That was all he wished the General Asso- 
ciation to say. He was gratified, also, in- 
asmuch as it recognized that the Fairfield 


Expressions equally approving were made 
from the Hartford Central, and the friends 
of Dr. Bushnell. 

We doubt whether this action will result in 
any thing satisfactory, so far as the discipline 
of Dr. Bushnell isconcerned. Judging from 
the proceedings in this case from the begin- 
ning, the system of Congregationalism seems 
to us powerless for the arrest of error, even 
where the sentiments avowed are declared to 
be directly at war with the fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


ae Annual Report of the Board of Pub- 

lication has reached us in pamphlet 
form. This document is annually increasing 
in size and interest. It would be a good thing 
if a copy of it, together with one of the Re- 
ports of the other three Boards, could be put 
into every Presbyterian family. The one be- 
fore us contains, in addition to the excellent 
Report read to the General Assembly by the 
Secretary, which embodies a succinct ac- 
count of the doings of the Board for the pre- 
ceding year, interesting extracts from the 
reports of colporteurs; a complete view of 
their labours and fields; the action of the 
late General Assembly, and an alphabetical 
catalogue of the books and tracts, with their 
prices annexed. The new Secretary has 
evidently entered with much zeal and effi- 
ciency upon his office, and under his super- 
vision we have no fear but that this important 
arm of the Church’s power will continue to 
grow. The results of the last year show 
that its operations are still extending. The 
churches are looking upon this Board with 
increasing favour. Collections in its behalf 
are becoming more general and liberal. 
The desire for its publications is expressed 
from all quarters. It has already done a 
great work, and will undoubtedly do a still 
greater one. We believe that there is not a 
better managed religious publishing institu- 
tion to be found any where. Its affairs are 
in the hands of wise and judicious men, 
who understand practical matters; and are 
administered with economy, sound judg- 
ment, and a view to the best interests of the 
Church. If any think otherwise they would 
probably change their minds were all the 
facts before them. It is always much easier 
to find fault than to show how things can 
be done better. A superficial view may 
often lead to conclusions which we ourselves 
would speedily reverse, were we called to 
occupy the places of those who have the res- 
ponsibility of managing such concerns. All 
that the Board of Publication needs to make 
it what the Church demands, is the more 
liberal contributions, more earnest prayers, 
and still more entire co-operation of all our 
Zion. 
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ASSOCIATE SYNOD. 


HE Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Associate Synod of North America 
was held in the city of Pittsburgh May 18, 
1853, and continued, by adjournment, to the 
27th. From their Minutes, which have just 
been published in the July number of the 
Evangelical Repository, we glean the follow- 
ing particulars:—The body comprises 17 
Presbyteries, 114 settled ministers, 54 mis- 
sionaries and ministers without charge, 250 
congregations, 18,157 communicants, and 
during the past year, $4612.76 were con- 
tributed to their several funds. There were 
present at the recent sessions, 97 ministers 
and 53 ruling elders. The Synod is not a 
representative body, but is composed of all 
the ministers and a ruling elder from each 
of the churches within their communion. 
There is a probability, however, that their 
organization will be made more conformable 
toourown. Steps have been taken toward 
that end by overturing the Presbyteries, 
whether the Synod shall be divided into sub- 
Synods, and a General Synod established, to 
meet by delegation. 

They have had under their care a mission 
to Trinidad, the only labourer in which, at 
present, is a minister of the Free Church of 
Scotland. One missionary was sent the 
present year to California, who will proba- 
bly remain in San Francisco, and there are 
four missionaries in Oregon. These last 
have recently united with the Associate Re- 
formed missionaries in that Territory, under 
the name of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Oregon. This seems to have created a 
difficulty with respect to their ecclesiastical 
standing, and their claim for continued syp- 
port, the definite settlement of which is post- 
poned until next year. The establishment 
of a mission in Hindostan was resolved upon. 
Ten ministers were nominated, with whom 
the Board of Foreign Missions were direct- 
ed to correspond, and to report two persons 
as missionaries, and two alternates for the 
choice of the Synod at its next meeting. 

Some changes were proposed in their mis- 
sionary agency, but were laid over for con- 
sideration till next year. They contem- 
plated the placing of all the missionary ope- 
rations of the Church, both foreign and do- 
mestic, under the care of one Board, to con- 
sist of one minister and one ruling elder 
from each Presbytery, and the appointment 
of two executive committees—one for the 
management of the foreign mission, to meet 
in the city of New York; the other for the 
management of the domestic mission, to 
meet in some other place not named. The 
establishment of a Church Extension Fund, 
and of a Book Concern, was agitated; but 
no final action was taken. 

The number of students in the Theologi- 
cal Semi at Canonsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, during past session was 28. The 
question of its future location was discussed 
at some length, but its final settlement was 
postponed until next year. The estimates 


of expense for the present year are as fol- 
Hove, vei Board of Home Missions, $5000; 


West brethren had acted in good faith. | 
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Sovtland was read; and the letters which 


ELBMENT IN THE CHINESE | 
MoveMENT.—The following statement, from 
a contemporary, gives increased interest to 
the movement in China, as regards its 
tions to the progress of the gospel: 

“A much more probable theory, to account 
for the Bible quotations in the Chinese proclama- 
tions, than that which attributes them to Jesuit 
inspiration, is that the writer had acquired his 
knowledge of the Scriptures, directly or indi- 


‘rectly, from Gutzlaff's ‘Christian Union.“ A 


correspondent of the London Christian Times 
has come forward to say that Tien-teh was him- 


self at one time a disciple or scholar of Guts- 


laff. He declares that ‘the chief leader of the 
insurrection, Tien-teh, solicited and received 
from my late lamented friend, Dr. Gutzleff, in- 
struction in the truths and principles of Chris- 
tianity; and, although there ie no evidence of 
his conversion, it appears that he renounced 
idolatry and burnt his idols and anoestral tablets. 
It also ap that his popularity and influence 
with his followers arise mainly his acting 
on the moral principles of — — His pro- 
gress is said to be marked by putting down 
of idolatry, and substituting an equitable rule 
of government, in place of the oppressive cor- 
ruption of the Chinese officials.’” 


—ͤ 


Ectlesiastiral Record. 


The post-office address of the Rev. John O. 
Procter is changed from Williamsport, Mary- 
land, to Gerardstown, Berkeley county, Vir- 
ginia; correspondents and others will please ad- 
dress him at Gerardstown, 

The Rev. James C. Sharon having resigned 
his Professorship in Des Moines College, and 
declined the Professorship to which he was 
elected in Alexander College, has removed to 
St. Francisville, Missouri, where correspondents 
will address him, instead of at West Point, 
Iowa, as heretofore. 

Mr. Samuel M. Osmond was ordained to the 
work of the gospel ministry, and installed pas- 
tor of the United First and Second churches of 
Amwell, New Jersey, (as a colleague with Dr. 
Kirkpatrick,) on the 22d ult., by the Presby- 
tery of Raritan. The Rev. S. F. Porter 
preached the sermon; Dr. Kirkpatrick pre- 
sided, asked the constitutional questions, and 
offered the ordaining prayer; the Rev. J. H. 
Sherwood gave the charge to the pastor and to 


the people. 


For thePresbyterian. 


Two Additional Churches in Wash- 
ington. 


Messrs. Editore—Y ou will be pleased 
to learn that we now have three Old- 
school Presbyterian churches, instead of 
one in the Federal city. 

On Tuesday evening the 6th ult., a 
Committee of the Presbytery of Balti- 
more, consisting of the Rev. Drs. Jun- 
kin and Harrison, and ruling elder 
Charles Stott, Esq., met at Potomac 
Hall, Island, and organized the South 
Presbyterian church.” The exercises 
were interesting and impressive. After 
examining the certificates and other 
testimonials, and ascertaining that some 
thirty communicants were desirous of 
1 together in the name of the 

ord, in a particular church, the Com- 
mittee proceeded to constitute them 
into a congregation of the Lord, in 
accordance with the Form of Govern- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Junkin made a brief address, in which 
he explained the constitution of the 
Church of Christ; the nature of her 
charter; the principles of Presbyterian 
government, order, and mode of wor- 
ship; and then, after reading the list 
of members, asked them a series of 
questions, to which, standing up, they 
responded. In these responses they 

rofessed anew their belief of the holy 
Berg and their preference for 
Presbyterian order and worship; and 
then their desire to be . into a 
particular church of Christ, and to be 
placed under the care of the Presbytery 
of Baltimore, to which Presbytery and 
its lawful ecclesiastical succession they 
promised obedience in the Lord. They 
were then asked if they were prepared 
to designate persons to watch over and 
serve them in the offices of ruling elder 
and deacon; to which they responded 
by nominating and electing two elders 
and two deacons, who were thereupon 
duly ordained to their respective offices. 
In this part of the service, Dr. Harrison 
proposed the constitutional questions 
and made the ordaining prayer; and 
Dr. Junkin gave the charges to the 
elders, the deacons, and the people. 

This enterprise commences under 
very promising circumstances. The 
Rev J Milton Henry, late of Virginia, 
has been faithfully labouring in this 
field since January, and with encourag- 
ing success. In the devotional parts of 
the service, at this organization, the 
Committee were assisted by the Rev. 
Messrs. Balch, Atkinson, Eckard, and 
Henry, and the large congregation pre- 
sent were evidently highly gratified. 
A house of worship for the use of this 
new congregation is already in a state 
of forwardness, on Seventh street, south 
of the Smithsonian. They have received 
liberal aid in the city, and in George- 
town and Alexandria, but will need 
further assistance, and I hope it will 
be extended. 

On Tuesday, 21st ult., the Presby- 
tery of Baltimore met in F Street, 
Washington, and amongst other items 
of business, they received under their 
care the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Washington. This church, with their 
excellent pastor, the Rev. James Reade 
Eckard, unanimously determined lately, 
to change their relation from the New- 
school Presbytery of the District of 
Columbia, to the Presbytery of Balti- 
more. Our Presbytery gave them a cor- 
dial welcome. Mr. Eckard desired, before 
consummating his union with us, to ob- 
tain a regular dismission from the Pres- 
bytery of the District, which has been 
called for the purpose. A good deal of 
misapprehension still prevails in our 
city in regard to what has been erro- 
neously called the exscinding act.” 
The New-school prints have been care- 
ful to misrepresent it. Their pulpit 
misrepresents it—and it is more on 
account of these misapprehensions, than 
on account of any preference for New- 
school doctrine, that many excellent 
people in this region continue to adhere 
to the schismatic Assembly. Would it 
not be well to re-publish the act of 1837 
that people may see what it reall is ? 
Many here really believe the New- 
school caricature of it—that it was a 
“ cutting off of hundreds of ministers 
and churches, and of thousands of com- 
municants, without trial, charges, or 
witnesses. And in many cases, when 

eople discover how grossly they have 
bead deceived, they are indignant, and 
at once acquiesce in the wisdom of that 
which they had before condemned. Our 
cause is advancing in the metropolis. | 
| _ PRESBYTER. 
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„in Landen 


urrying along the 8 . 
851, a French tract was put into thé 


Juné, 1 


band of my companion. He had very long 


and very black hair and whiskers, with an 
unusually dark complexion, and it was a 
natural mistake in the tract distributor to 
suppose that he was a foreigner from the 
Continent. As I read it aloud to my friend 
as we walked along, I was struck with the 
turn of the expression, and he seemed to be 
also. He was not, and is not yet, a profes- 
sor of religion. Should this meet his eye, 
may he feel that, a second time, the solemn 
and startling question with which it com- 
mences is addressed to him personally. I 
translate the little tract, and send it to you, 
with the thought that it may suggest some- 
thing of the like sort as appropriate for the 

ughtless who will be hurrying to the 
orld’s Fair at New York. 8. L. C. 


WHERE ARB YOU 

Where are going! To the Exhibition. 
And then? To dine. And then! To sleep. 
And then! To begin again. And then? I 
know not. I will tell you—and then to die! 


O! but in my turn I say to you: And then! 
And then to annihilation or to life. If to anni- 
hilation, can you banish the ht? Does it 


not appal you! This thought, which is like a 
phantom that grows larger as we approach it, 
is it not enough to poison your existence, and 
to make death gloomy? Could you long sup- 
port the idea? Death, the grave, corruption, 
annihilation! No; the image is frightful! 1 
feel as you do, that we all are born to live, to 
live, to live for ever, and that we are together 
on our way to eternity! 

But to an eternity of what sort! Happy or 
miserable! Look into the depths of your heart, 
scrutinize your life, and say if you, as I, have 
not loved and done what is wrong! I know 
not but that pride or passion may keep you from 
acknowledging it; but for myself, I know well 
at 50 times have broken the law of 

Are we then lost? Yes, if we deny that we 
are 80; but not if we are willing to acknowledge 
it; for then there is a pardon, complete and 
gratuitous, in Jesus Christ, for every one who, 
smiting upon his breast, cries to him: “ Have 
mercy, have mercy upon me,a sinner!” But 
go and read the gospel, which will tell you 
more than I can say to you here. 


LIFE ON THE OCEAN. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Banishment—The Captain and Crew—Cabin 
** Religious Servi R 1 
French Scholars—A Sick Passenger—Arri- 
val, 


Sm SourHamprton, at Sea, } 
Long. 16, Lat. 45, June 7, 1853. 

Messrs. Editors—For years I have desired to 
visit Europe. It hardly seemed probable. In- 
deed, I used to jest at the idea as impractica- 
ble; for it was usually clergymen who were 
sick, or reputed to be so, to whom such a voy- 
age was prescribed, and J ever enjoyed perfect 
health. And when I should go, if ever, I 
wished, of course, to do so in good health and 
spirits. Little did I think that I, too, would 
join the “ forlorn hope.” Toil was a pleasure, 
and health and sleep were freely expended, till 
with energies exhausted, I heard, like a clap 
of thunder, the order of my physician to pack 
up, and get away to sea and foreign lands. 
Few American clergymen, I suspect, ever went 
so reluctantly abroad. My poor, shattered 
nerves, tried to the utmost by months of inju- 
dicious labour in spite of medical advice, and 
tried more sorely by the necessity of foreign 
travel, that, in my circumstances, seemed like 
exile, and even bitter as death, rebelled against 
the command, until every decent excuse failed, 
and I became convinced that this was my der- 
nier ressort,” 

And now, here Iam on the wide sea. For 
near three weeks the prisoner I dreaded to be, 
yet not unthankful for my compelled captivity. 
What the voyage may do for me permanently, 
I cannot foresee; but thus far, it gives some 
experience and some encouraging promise, 
which have made me lay aside my perverse 
„hope against hope, and almost to believe, in 
the face of my own persisted incredulity, that 
there is something salutary in the stimulat- 
ing sea-air, and in relaxation and change of 
scene. Of sea-sickness—dire malady, and cer- 
tainly most ungraceful—I have had no experi- 
ence, but plentiful observation; while, how- 
ever strange it may seem, I regretted that some 
one of the extremest sufferers could not impart 
to me some of that excess which they endured, 
but which might, in my case, have proved a 
desperate, yet effective remedy. My benevo- 
lence was not very disinterested—and, justly 
enough, it met no recompense. Yet let me say 
that nevertheless, somehow, I am not the alto- 
gether dejected creature I embarked, and am 
even self-complacent enough to believe—if I 
may trust the kind and smiling sympathies of 
the many friends I find around me, that if, as I 
feared at first, my doleful and lugubrious tem- 
per made me a nuisance to people of a happier 
aspect, I have ceased at least, either to shun, 
or to be shunned. Enough now of myself, or 
at least of my ailments. Let thus much be 
pardoned, for of late, but not with my own 
consent, I have been full enough of myself to 
have some dregs of the unwelcome matter re- 
maining, and perhaps still enough to make my 
letter a tissue of unseemly egoism. But, good 
people, torpid liver and hypochondria are no 
joke. 

We have a good ship, and a capital skipper, 
skilful, and ever on the watch, and overflowing 
with the good humour of his honeymoon and 
the presence of his bride. But alas! for the 
sweet lady—her inauguration into the life of a 
sea-captain’s wife has been somewhat of the 
roughest, for impartial Neptune has not only 
not spared her, but even visited her in her 
high estate with the rudest, longest, and most 
distressing measure of that penalty he inflicts 
on those who tempt him in his own domain. 
Our crew was hastily picked up—for we were 
detained in the stream by the delinquency of 
the seamen first engaged, and the necessity of 
beating up recruite—who came at length— 
many of them raw boys, and nota full com- 
plement of hands at last. Contrary to what I 
had heard of the manner of shipping seamen, 
there was but one man drunk among them; 
and all of them were soon under the process 
of discipline that prevails at sea, and has made 
them tolerable sailors—at least for fair wea- 
ther. Among them, I find a lad, whose father 
was once a kind of pensioner of mine—unhap- 
pily a victim of the bottle, which destroyed a 
man otherwise qualified for a better and more 
useful life than that of a dependent on preca- 
rious employment as a scrivener's copyist. 
The lad feelingly referred to his father’s delin- 
quency, which has not been without its influ- 
ence as a warning to himself. He welcomed 
the gift of a New Testament, for he had been 
brought up by his mother to go to church, 
and proves to be a diligent and docile hand. 
Another lad, of good countenance, infected by 
the juvenile mania of “going to sea,” has al- 
ready had enough of it, and has made up his 
mind to be a land-lubber as long as he 
lives. I have heard only one person swear at 
all since I have been on board, and that but 
once. 

Our company—in the cabin—if I am of cir- 
cumstance and capacity to judge, is, perhaps, 
composed of as agreeable people as ever sailed 
together. Forty in number, without jostling, 
mutually respectful, and disposed to make 
each other comfortable and happy, we have 
found it no difficult thing for the well to be 
happy, while the sick have been soothed by 
kind sympathy and gentle care to relieve. We 
have two brides and three clergymen, (who, you 
know, always take rank with the ladies,) maids, 
wives, and widows, several eminent “men of 
letters,” though better known as publishers than 
authors, but imbued with that intelligence, 
without which they could not, certainly should 
not, be connected with the craft—some far- 
mers, a lawyer, a very intelligent physician, a 
merchant, &c., and several gentlemen at large. 
These mingle together or in groups, as conve- 
nience or the humour of the hour suggests, but 


none keep aloof. Some sketches of character 


jf would reward the pains of making them; but 


ting would be out of place here. 
. The bulk of our passengers are either pro- 
f fessors of or accustomed to the privi- 


never poured forth our souls with greater fer- 
vency for the “friends and companions” whom 
Among 80 many persons, doubtless a great 
variety of feeling existe, with respect to a life 
at sea. By some it is enjoyed far more than 
others. Perbaps it is owing to the fact, that 
except the baffling head-winds and calms that 
have retarded our progress—for we are without 
experience of storms—our course has been so 
gentle and unmarked with incident, that the 
monotony of the sea has become. wearisome. 
Few are disposed to read—conversation is more 
sought—the slightest change or the most trivial 
incident becomes important; and there is a 
necessity for devising some means of amuse- 
ment and exercise. Walking the deck, pulling 
the ropes, shuffie-board, the jumping-rope, fox 
and geese, and such like, engage per force not 
only the younger, but the older and graver por- 
tion of our company. Perhaps there is some 
sacrifice of dignity in the practical illustration 
that “ men are but children of a larger growth; 
yet a candid spectator would admit that the 
confinement of ship-board demands a relaxa- 
tion, and would be insupportable without it; 
regard being had only to the character of the 
occupation, that while it cheers the mind and 
invigorates the body, it has no baleful influ- 
ence on the heart. Some of us have found that 
these occupations have neither unfitted us for 
prayer, nor robbed us of the solace of converse 
on the high themes of the soul and its con- 
cerns, enriching the heart with the interchange 
of religious experiences, trials, and hopes, of 
mutual counsel and the communion of saints, 
Of marine incident, we have had but little 
that could be interesting to you, further than 
you might sympathize with us in the comfort 
of a “sensation,” for the sake of which the 
slightest event is invested with great interest 
for us. For near three weeks, we have been out 
of the world, isolated from home and from the 
busy affairs of men. Our life is on the ocean 
wave, our home on the boundless deep. No 


by flood or field. With what busy anxiety, 
therefore, has a whole morning been occupied 
in the philosophical experiment of sinking a 
sealed empty bottle an hundred fathom deep, 
and on drawing it up full of salt water, in the 
discussion of the comparative porosity of glass, 
sealing-wax, and cork, and of the compressi- 
bility of matter; how absorbed the gaze by the 
glorious setting of the sun, and that magnifi- 
cent rain-bow arching thé heavens, and built 
upon the peaceful waters, smooth as glass; 


how pleased the view of the phosphorescent 


flashing of the foaming waters lashed and scat- 
tered by our impetuous keel! Some learned 
talk, I ween, have these sights awakened; for I 
would have you know that we have among us 
a College Professor and some amateur philoso- 
phers. There was poetry, too, in the occasional 
appearance of a ship, or the shipping of a sea, 
in the spouting of a black-fish—to our unso- 
phisticated eyes a whale—the sporting of 
schools of porpoises, the petrel that picked up 
the crumbs with which we allured them, and 
the tiny fleets of the nautilus that floated by us 
on a calm day, with all sail set; and now and 
then the laughing condolenée, as some unlucky 
zephyr loosened a lady’s veil, or some ruder 
breath of ocean air dislodged a gentleman’s 
hat, (my own comfortable travelling cap among 
the rest) and sent them to bear each other com- 
pany; and, mayhap, some tidings of our un- 
timely loss, to the Western shores from which 
we erewhile departed. Through the kindness 
of our physician, a capital scholar, and a man 
of travel, some few of us have also a class in 
French, by way of keeping us a little in our 
sojourn with Johnny Crapaud. These philo- 
logical studies of grown up gentlemen, are no 
doubt amusing enough to such of our company 
as happen to be present to witness them; and I 
suspect that the attempt to renew our acquaint- 
ance with the “universal language of travel,“ 
and especially to commence an acquaintance 
with it, will not result in our speaking it ex- 
actly like those who are to the manner born.” 
But we may get enough to keep us from starv- 
ing, and, now and then, to help us ask our way 
out of the woods. Another need of ours is to 
brush up our geography—a recreation of great 
popularity and value just now. 

I have not spoken of the steerage. Here 
there are about as many passengers as in the 
cabin. A representation from these has min- 
gled with us in the Sabbath worship; and 
tracts and little books have been thankfully re- 
ceived in that part of the ship: and you may 
see them freely used also, if you will take a 
walk toward the fore deck. These packets, as 
you are aware, bring to America an immense 
numbers of emigrants—and the return pas- 
sages take back some portion of these—either 
such as are disappointed in America, and sigh 
for their native land; or others who, having 
gained some property, take the opportunity, in 
a frugal way, of revisiting their unforgotten 
home in the old world. The outward passage 
to these is far more disagreeable than the less 
crowded return—but this latter is disagreeable 
enough. It is enough to cure one of all sense 
of discomfort on board, and of a month’s re- 
pining amid the abounding mercies of home, to 
visit the steerage. Hard lot theirs, if this is 
an indication. Last night the doctor informed 
me he had been called to attend a poor man, 
who seemed to be sinking with consumption. 
I visited him this morning. He is a paper 
stainer, of some two years’ residence in Ame- 
rica, returning home to die, accompanied by 
his wife and child. Some friends in New 
York had paid their passage to England—but 
they were destitute in every other respect. 
Their case was made known, and very soon 
some $20, with other comforts, were gather- 
ed for them. I found them patient and unre- 
pining, and glad of some religious counsel and 
prayer. The sick man appeared to have some 
clear idea of the way of salvation, and ex- 
pressed his reliance on the cross, and his confi- 
dence in the goodness of God in his trials. It 
was pleasant to be of some little service to the 
poor man, and also to find the path of duty in 
this case so far smoothed by his knowledge 
and submisson. After all, it must be remem- 
bered, that if we would do most spiritual good 
to the poor and sick, we must not merely say, 
Be ye warmed and filled.” And surely there 
is no one here, who is not ready to acknow- 
ledge that every way “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 


we were for the first ten days, we should have 
made Portsmouth by now—in eighteen days. 
The head-winds, however, sent us southward 
several hundred miles out of our way; and 
again calms beset us so that we lay unmoving 
on the placid sea. We are now running before 
a fair wind, and hope by Friday to debark at 
Portsmouth—the most of us preferring not to 


embrace the opportunity of rambling through 
the Isle of Wight, and then making our way 
toward the modern Babylon. : 

P. S. Portsmouth, June 11, 1853.— Safely 
here. The pilot promised us yesterday that 
he would in three hours put us ashore at this 


Tun — The human voice has been 
heard across the Straits of Gibraltar, a dis. 
tance of more than ten miles. This only 
happens in peculiar states of the weather. 
The sound. of a military band has been 


heard at a distanée of seventy miles on 3 


morning paper, no news, no moving accidents . 


If we had been favoured all the voyage, as 


stay with the ship till she reaches London, but to 
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Ordination of a Missionary. 
(CORRESPONDENCE. or | 
Pa. June 20, 1853. 
Meere. Editors The Presb of 
Washington met in the Presbyterian 
church of this place on the 14th inst. 
and continued in session through the 
greater paxt of the following day. The 
meeting was attended with much fra- 
‘ternal feeling among the members, and 
za very salutary — upon the 
minds of the people of the congregation ; 
and the transactions, — without 


the discussion of any profound and far- 


reachi tions of church polity, 
deemer s cause, at home, and to 
“the ends of the earth. 

Mx. Cyrus G. Braddock, of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, and Mr. 
‘William Olemens, of the Seminary at 
Princeton, were licensed to preach the 


gospel. Mr. Clemens was also ordain- 
8 prayer and “ the laying on of 
the hands of the Presbytery, with a 


view to, his. going, under commission 
from our Bord of Foreign Missio 
0 Corisco in Africa, in company wi 
young brother from the South. These 
e expected to sail in 
le ordination services were truly re- 
freshing. The Rev. J. F. McLaren, 
D. D., agent of the Board of Missions, 
1 present, preached the sermon, by 
vitation of the Presbytery, from 1 
the gospel, the parity of the 
work to be performed, 
the trials to be endured, the cheerful 
and self-denying spirit to be cherished, 
and the — ex- 
peoted, were resented with a logi- 
cal clearness, om an affectionate sim- 
plicity, which won the undivided atten- 
tion and interest of the audience. The 
constitutional questions were put, and 
ie ordination prayer was offered by 
e Moderator, the Rev. John Stock- 
ton, D. D., and whilst the hands of the 
2 were imposed, and petitions 
for the Dirine approval and blessing 
‘went up to heaven in fervent utterance, 
not a few hearts were deeply affected. 
The W delivered by the Rev. Hen- 
ry R. Weed, D. D., of Wheeling, was 
peculiarly touching and powerful. His 
mind seemed to be affected with the 
remembrance that, in the person of 
the young missionary, he was ad- 
| ng a spiritual son who had been 
reared and converted to the Lord under 
his ministry—that he was — 2 
him in the pr an 


Bove worshipped, 
of the Presbytery under whose care 
2 for the ministry had 
begun and finished; and that in 
solemnly charging him to be faithful, 
he was not only speaking for the Mas- 
ter himself, but for the millions of be- 
nighted and oppressed Africa, to whom 
ur country and our Church owe 80 
large a debt. The disoo ts 
and hopes of the uadertaking were dwelt 
n with paternal tenderness, and the 
duty and privilege of going forth, amidst 
the perils of the ocean and an.inhos- 
pitable climate; with a heart “strong 


Have mortal eyes such glories seen, 

And bade farewell to what hath been; 

Who could regret that Time is past, 

When they behold their home at last. 
„Nero York. “ALICE, 


„ 


For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD of DOMESTIC MISSIONS 


Abstract of the Report of the Board of Do- 


to the General 
“Assembly, May 1953. 


Fifty-ons years ago, May, 1803, “the Stand- 
ing Committee of Missions,” of which the Board 
of Missions is a continuation under another 
name, and with membership and 
— presented its first annual report to the 

neral Assembly. Oonsequently the present 
is the Fifty-first Annual Report of the Board 


0 
be Board has been successfully prosecu- 
ting the work committed to it by the Assem- 
bly during the year; which work may be di- 
vided into Expansion and Retention, or Pos- 
session and Preservation. We go up and take 
possession of the land, and then endeavour to 
e our possessions. 
PYThe Board carries on its operations throu 
two Executive Committees; one located in Phi 
ia, and the other in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, between which Committees, the territory 


» are vi ; o larger portion, 
‘both of the Chu being connect- 


and 
ed with the office in Philadel 
Committees sustain the same relation to the 
Board, and all the missionaries in the wide 
field are alike under the care and support of 
the Board. In addition to these Committees, 
the Board conducts its Church Extension ope- 
rations through a Extension Committee 
in the office in Philadelphia. 

There were 515 missionaries in commission, 
23 less than the year previous; 838 churches 
and missionary stations supplied; 32 newly 
organized churches: 1643 persons admitted on 
examination, and 1287 on certificate; making 
a total of 2930. The number of members in 
connection with missionary churches, 19,966; 


] Sabbath-schools, 432; Sabbath-school scholars, 


19,123, and teachers, 3121; baptisms 1876; 
houses of worship erected and finished, 45. 
These returns are more than one-third s 

of the real returns, as of our 515 missionaries, 
180 have failed to send in their special re- 
ports for the Assembly. 

The p ss of self-sustentation has been 
most gratifying. 74 churches and mission 
fields, served 2 56 ministers, have gone o 
the Board, by their own reports, self-sustaining ; 
a saving for general missionary purposes, of 
some $6000 or more. Our Presbyteries have 
come up to the work of self-sustentation, and 
are carrying out the views and principles of 
the Assembly. The Board has done its work 
during the promptly and happily, and 
with a very few exceptions, every application 
for aid has been met to the full amount asked 


for. 
From reliable information touching the sal- 


aries received by our missionaries, it ap 
that the a amount received by them 
‘the Board is $132, and from the 


and the people whom they serve, $372. Three- 
fourths of our missionaries receive salaries 
from $300 and upwards. While generally 
they are carried through the year, yet many 
are pressed for supplies, and undergo priva- 
tions frequently of a severe nature, to avoid 
debt, and after all their efforts, cannot escape 
it. The raising of their salaries would be an 
act of wisdom and justice; this lies primarily 
with the Presbyteries; it is their duty to look 
after their salaries; «eecondarily, with the 


receiving churches, that ought to be off the 
Board, and let all the churches send up more 
and contributions, The 


cannot give what it has not got. 

Our Church is found in more or less 
in State and Territory, with a very few 
and the labours of our missionaries 
have been faithful and arduous. They are a 
noble band of ministers, and are accomplish- 
ing a great work, both for our Church and 
our country. Our missionaries literally have 
been the fathers and founders of our Church 
in all our past history. What would we have 
been without our missions? 

ER we have some revivals, 
it been a general spiritual dearth: 
a fact — tax humiliation and earnest re- 
turn to God on the part of ministers and peo- 


Two new Synods have been organized by 
order of the Assembly, chiefly the fruit of do- 
mestic missions — the Synods of Iowa and 
Arkansas; and we have on the floor of the 
Assembly this year our first Commissioner 
Gone Synod of the Pacific. Welcome the 

ino! We shake hands across the conti- 
nent! Texas has been receiving accessions 
of missionaries and ministers, needed 


in view of her own destitutions, and in view 


obtain the missionari 
¥ 
Fund is free of debt. 
pts, $6498.34. ns have been 
to 48 churches, and 17 have been finish- 


and their ions them. Fund 
tions are need - 


Es 


from al 


2 Board, 


last year, of about $5000, 
off, and the General Assembly's Fund 


of devout gratitude 


reli 


only pray for, but make 
efforts to bring labourers into the field. | 

of a : 0 pecuniary 
resources of our Church, in the Miz 
sonary work. The condition both of the Church 
and of the country demands it. We have 609 
vacant churches, besides missionary fields with- 
in the bounds of perhaps every Presbytery in 
our connection; and our country was never 
more prosperous, and our spiritual wants on 
the whole increasing. 

To on our missions as they should 
be, we should always have a ry; 
this we ought to have, for the Old-school 
Presbytérian Church is a rich Church 


Our funds come from three sources ; from 


churches, individuals, and legacies. The two 
last ious and fluctuating, and cannot be 
on, but to a limited extent. Our main 
‘income must be derived from the contributions 
of our churches; and upon the principle that 
what we to do asa Church, we should 
support as a Church. But our churches have 
not met the responsibility. The evidence is 
satisfactory; for from reliable calculations we 
ascertain that over one-half our churches, and 
one-third of our members, do not contribute to 
the funds of the Board of Missions! It is the 
calculation of some that not one-half our mem- 
bers contribute! But upon closer investigation, 
we learn that members oan down as con- 
tribuding members, because belong to con- 
tributing churches ; whereas a large number in 
all contributing churches do not contribute at 
‘ all—so that we may safely consider the main 
bulk of our contributors as coming from 60,000 
or 70,000, out of 210,000. | 
Me can go a step further. The whole avail- 
able funds of the Board, as already stated, have 
been $85,655.29. Deduct individual contribu- 
tions and legacies, $24,200, and we have $61,- 
29, the contributions from the churches. The 

expenses of the year have been $67,902.07, 
leaving a deficit of $6446.78. In other words, 
our churches have fallen short in their support, 
during the 725 r, of their Domestic Mis- 
sionary wor $6446.78 | An astounding fact! 
These facts all prove that our pecuniary re- 
sources are by no means dovcioped. The causes 
are, that our Church has no general and effi- 
cient system of collections for domestic mis- 
sionary p ; the duty of contributing is 
not earnestly enforced and generally felt. 
Information is not diffused, and collections are 
improperly taken up. We therefore néed a 
thorough system of collections—pervading every 
church —extending to every individual —con- 
stant, and recurring at regular times. Three 
plans of collections are in more or less use, 
and the one promising most advantage is that 
commonly known as the Scottish plan, or con- 
gregational subscription n. resbyteries 
and churches must decide for themselves. 
But if a 1 system of collection were 
adopted, it would be attended with the great- 
est advantages, and should be made to em- 
brace all our s. A necessity is laid 
upon us to take up this matter in serious ear- 
nest. 

The Board would urge also, a more thorough 
exploration and occupation of the 0 


rian Church is ect for carrying on Domes- 
tic Missions. There is much feeling and ef- 
fort in our demomination now on the sub- 
ject; and both city and country, Presbyteries, 
and even Synods, have much to do to fill up 
the measure of their responsibilities. In or- 
der to do it more successfully, we must re- 
sort again, and to a greater extent than for 
many years t, to our ancient II ERANVT 
system. So , we should not use the Board 
of Missions too much, but foster a spirit of 

in churches and Presbyteries, 
and every effort be made to supply our own 
wants in all things as far as possible; and 
when we fail, then avail ourselves of the aid 
of the Assembly’s Boards. 

Our country, our Church, our work, are all 
in their infancy. Our population will go up 
from 25,000,000 to 100,000,000, and then to 
600,000,000! Our Church will also, by God’s 
blessing, advance. Her 150 Presbyteries be- 
come 560; her 2700 churches 8000, and her 
210,000 members 600,000 or 1,000,000. A 
vast association! In our present work we 
are but laying foundations for generations to 
come. Its tness is progressive and glori- 
ous. Eternity alone can reveal the impor- 
tance of our efforts. Courage, then! Be 
strong in the Lord, and faint not, neither be 
weary in filling our goodly land with the 
knowledge of His great salvation. 


FOREIGN 


AsTRONOMICAL OssERVATIONS IN Persia. 
—At the sitting of the London Astronomi- 
cal Society, extracts were read of a letter 
to Sir John Herschel, from the Reverend 
Mr. Stoddard, an American missionary 
versed in astronomy. The letter is dated 
Oroomiah, Persia, October 29, 1852. Mr. 
Stoddard begins with an account of the sur- 

rising distinctness with which distant ob- 
jects are seen in Persia, The snowy peak 
of Arrarat—he relates—is just as bright and 
beautiful when two hundred miles distant, 
as when we stand near its base. Though 
accustomed to watch the heavens in differ- 
ent parts of the world, he had never seen 
any thing like the splendour of a Persian 
summer evening. Were it not for the 
interference of the moon, we should have 
seventy-five nights in three summer months, 
superior for the purpose of observation to 
the very finest nights which favour the 
astronomer of the New World.“ He dis- 
tinguished the satellites of Jupiter and Sa- 
turn with the unassisted eye: deemed alto- 
gether telescopic objects before. 


A Gore Feast.—The Queen of Eng- 
land gave a grand dinner on the 10th of 
June, which was served on the magnificent 
service of gold plate in the Waterloo Gal- 
lery. The plateau of the table comprised 
a number of the most beautiful candelabra, 
vases, epergnes, and icepails in the Royal 
collection, the St. George’s candelabrum 
being placed in the centre of the table, oppo- 
site to Her Majesty’s seat. The colossal 
wine cooler, made by order of King George 
IV., was placed on a detached table, at the 
west end of the gallery. His Royal High- 
ness, the Duke of Genoa, and their Royal 
Highnesses, the Hereditary Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess and the Duchess Caro- 
line of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, were among 
the guests. 


DisxurTion id THE Cnunck or Exo- 
Lanp. — The long - threatened division be- 
tween the Tractarian and Evangelical sec- 
tions of the Church of England on the 
Education Question has at length taken 

ce. ‘The members of the Church, “ who 
hold in their plain meaning her Evangelical 
Articles and Formularies,” have separated 
from their brethren, and “ united to form a 
Society; having for its object the promo- 
tion of nati education on Protestant and 
Church of England principles.” Amo 
the leaders in this movement are Lo 
Shaftesbury, the Rev. Lord Wrothesley 
Russell, Sir Edward Buxton, the Dean of 
Bristol. Archdeacon Law, the Rev. Drs. 
Gilly and Davies, the Revs. Francis Close, 
Hugh MeNeile, and Hugh Stowell, and the 
following M. P.’s:—Lord H. Cholmonde- 
ley, and Messrs. W. Evans, C. H. Fre- 
win, G, C. Glyan, A. Kinnaird, R. Man- 

and Sir C. Lemon, A provisional 
ittee. has been already appointed, and 

a formidable list of subscriptions adver- 
tised....The new Society was publicly 


launched. at a public meeting at Wills 
Rooms. — 


Hoxoons.—A Jetter dated Lon- | 
says>—“ Mr. Martin Van 


Wi 


before us. The organization of the Presbyte- 


III ITEMS... 


don, June Gib, 
Buren has now gone to witness the Oxford 
Installation, when Mr. Ingersoll is to be 
made Doctor of Civil Laws, an honour 
which even monarchs have accepted; and I 
suppose if Mr. Van Buren’s presence had 
been known in time it would have been 
‘offered to him, and pressed on his accep- 
The second soiree at your Ambas- 
seder’s was a most brilliant fete, and a 


gathering of all nations in most 


harmony. Miss Wilcocks does the honours 
with much grace, and is greatly admired 
here. ‘The world gives out that she and 
‘Mr. Peabody are to form an alliance, but 
time will show, and I shall be very glad if 


any circumstance shall retain so very 


able an acquaintance in our society as Miss 
loocks.“ 


Cuinese Custon —When a Chinese 


‘Emperor dies, the intelligence is announced 


by despatches to the several provinces, 
written with blue ink, the mourning colour. 
All persons of rank are required to take red 
silk ornaments from their caps, with the 
ball or button of rank ; all subjects of China, 
without exception, are called upon to for- 
bear shaving their heads for one hundred 
days, within which period none may marry, 
play on musical instruments, or perform 


any sacrifice. 


Siserta.—The soil of Siberia, at the 
close of the summer, is found still frozen 
for fifty-six inches beneath the surface, and 
the dead that have lain in their coffins for 
one hundred and fifty years, have been 
taken up unchanged in the least. 


Funerats in Paris.— All funerals in 
Paris are performed by one chartered, re- 
gistered company. They have got a pri- 
vilege, a concession, a monopoly from the 
Government. If you die in the Roman 
Catholic faith, nobody else can bury you. 
They have an office that is open fourteen 
hours out of the twenty-four; they own 
five hundred black horses, eighty hearses of 
various sizes, (one nen for giants,) 
drivers, mourners, bier-carriers, carpenters, 
drapers, without number; they have shields 
and armorial bearings ready painted for all 
the titled families in Paris; they have hang- 
ings for doorways and churches, with every 
combination of embroidered initials in the 
alphabet; they supply water, whether bless- 
ed or not, makes no difference; they un- 
dertake everything with nothing, do the 
whole, and then send you, or rather your 
executors and survivors, a swinging bill. 
The tariff of prices shows that there are 
pompes from 3967 francs down to 5 francs. 
Home Journal. 


Monument 1N InpDEPenpence Square. 
—Governor Bigler has appointed Colonel 
A. G. Waterman of Philadelphia, trustee 
on behalf of the State of Pennsylvania, 
under the provisions of the act of Assem- 
bly, to aid in the erection of a monument 
in Independence Square, commemorative 
of the original thirteen States of the Union. 
Colonel Waterman was the first projector 
of this great work, and through his instru- 
mentality the Convention was held in be- 
half of the enterprise, on the 4th of July, 
1852. 


DOMESTIC Nis WS. 


Tae American Mission ro Caina. — The 
President has appointed the Hon. Robert J. 
Walker of Mississippi, late Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, Commissioner 
to China. Mr. Walker has accepted the ap- 
pointment, and a national ship has been ordered 
to carry him to Canton. lie will take the 
route by England, Egypt, and the Red Sea, to 
Bombay, at which place he will go on board the 
vessel provided for him. He will take his depar- 
ture probably during the present month. 
Washington Union, noticing the appointment, 
says:“ It is well known that the last Congress 
placed the mission to China upon the highest 
grade known to our diplomacy. Since this ac- 
tion of Congress, new events have given to the 
mission a still more commanding character. 
There is at present no diplomatic station upon 
which the public eye, not only of our country, 
but of all civilized nations, will be more intent- 
ly fixed; and should the revolutionists in China 
succeed, it will be the most important eveut of 
this century, and may be fraught with incalcu- 
lable benefits to our country, and to the world. 
It is generally believed that the new dynasty 
will be more favourable than its predecessor to 
foreign trade and intercourse; and our increased 
commerce from the Atlantic, as well as from 
Oregon and California on the Pacific, place this 
country in a position for the development of an 
immense trade with China and the neighbour- 
ing States. The United States and China are 
both great powers fronting upon the Pacific, 
and their products and manufactures are admir- 
ably calculated for an immense and largely 
beneficial trade and intercourse. We are the 
only great nation that consumes tea, the staple 
product of China, free of duty, and our cotton 
and cotton manufactures, and various other ar- 
ticles, ought to be freely received in exchange.” 


From Cairornia.—The steamship North- 
ern Light, from San Juan, with California dates 
to the Ist ult., being one week later than the 
previous advices, arrived at New York on the 
24th ult. The accounts from the mines continue 
to be favourable from all sections of the State. 
The mines are now intersected in every direc- 
tion by lines of comfortable and substantial 
stages, which have almost done away with the 
old fashion of travelling from camp to camp on 
mule-back. Nearly two millions and a half of 
gold was shipped from San Francisco by the 
steamer of the Ist of June. The Legislature 
has adjourned after a session of nearly five 
months. The recently adopted revenue law of 
California levies a moderate tax on real estate 
and personal property, but it is intended to 
reach and tax alike all classes of citizens. The 
law has been translated into the Chinese lan- 
guage, and lithographed copies have been cir- 
culated throughout the mines, which provision, 
together with others, will cause the full collec- 
tion of the tax; and it is thought that the State 
Treasury will receive nearly $150,000 from 
this source. The three State Hospitals in 
California, at Sacramento, Stockton, and San 
Francisco, which have been maintained at an 
expense of near $200,000 per annum, are all 
consolidated into the State Marine Hospital in 
San Francisco, to be maintained for $100,000 
perannum. A State Lunatic Asylum has also 
been established at Stockton. 


From Utan.—Several persons have arrived 
at Independence, Missouri, from Utah. They 
left on the 21st of April last, and report every- 
thing prosperous in that Territory. Emigra- 
tion was getting along well, with 
of being rather crowded beyond the junction of 
the noxhern and southern routes. The small 

pox had broken out among the Indians, and, 
from what they could learn, near one thousand 
must have died with it from each tribe of the 
Cheyenne and the Shoshones or Snakes. Some 
three hundred of these dead bodies were piled 
into one house, and the house set on fire. 


Two Prussian Men-or-War. — The Prus- 
sian frigate Gefion, bearing the broad pennant 
of Commodore Schrweder, and sloop-of- war 
Amazone, Commander Schirmacker, arrived at 
Norfolk, Virginia, on the 24th ult., from Cartha- 
gena, via Havana. The frigate is a noble ship 
of forty-eight guns, and apparently in fine or- 
der. The sloop is aleo a fine ship of twelve 
guns, and likewise in order. After moor- 
ing, salutes were exchanged with the United 
States ship-of-the-line Pennsylvania, 


Texas Goto. — The latest news from Texas 
represent the gold as very.scarce in the new 
diggings. Only from fifteen to fifty cents were 
averaged in a day, says the ; and the 

er (San who have 
any business, ing it 
pects of the mines. 2 ee 

Separates Insane Hosrrrals ror THe Sex- 
gs.—Several of the medical superintendents of 
hospitals for the insane are advocating a sepa- 
ration of the sexes by placing one sex only in a 
hospital. Dr. Bell of the McLean Asylum, 
Massachusetts, remarks, in a late that 


heeler (the druggist ) and hia family to flee 
students in question went 

ly to the station-house for protection. 
Pustic Lauda — The fol table shows 
the quantity of public lands already granted to 


the several new States of the Union respec- 

tively: 

I Acres. 
Ohio, 2,272,858 
Indiana, 3,267,460 
Illinois. 5,584,167 

issou 3.242.727 
Alabama, . ‘ 2,074,284 
ississi ppi, . 4,151,011 
uisiana, 1,210,122 
Michigan, i . 6,100,866 
Arkansas, 6,250,813 
Florida, . 2,022,993 
lowa, ‘ 2.713.955 
Wisconsin, 3,128,709 
Tennessee, 3,353,824 
California, 500 
Minnesota, . 2,997,197 
Oregon, ; - 12,186,978 
New Mexico, . 7,493,120 
Utah, a . 6,681,707 
. 84,222,184 


Caverns or Crime. —Judge Starnes of the 


Middle Circuit Court, Georgia, in his statis- 


tics to Governor Cobb, concludes as follows: 
“In every 100 cases tried of all kinds, there 
have been 33-33 cases with which the evidence 
connected the use of ardent spirits as a cause, 
or just one-third. In every 100 cases of crime 
against the person, there have been 46.16 cases 
with which the evidence connected the use of 
spirituous liquors as the cause, by which it ap- 
pears that nearly one-half of the crime against 
the person is more or less attributable to spirit- 
uous liquors.” 


Inpia Rosser Tires.—The application of a 
solid band of India rubber over the wheel of a 
carriage, so as to prevent noise and the dis- 

ble concussion of the wheels upon stones, 
is a very valuable invention, and deserving of 
being extensively patronized. These tires have, 
1 been found to be less expensive 
han iron ones, as they suffer little from fric- 
tion, owing to their elasticity; they are not un- 
sightly, greatly reduce the draught of the car- 
riage, and add materially to the comfort of the 
occupant, 5 quiet, and a freedom from all jolt- 
ing or shaking. [How people in cities are to 
keep from being run over, by carriages so noise- 
less as to give no warning of their approach, we 
have not learned. ] 


Suner Kittev.— The Ogdensburg (New 
York) Sentinel says that on Friday, 24th ult. 
fifty imported sheep, the property of Mr. Jewett 
of Middlebury, Massachusetts, were killed on 
the Burlington and Rutland Railroad. They 
were — at $10,000. 

Avexanpaia.—The Board of Health of Alex- 
andria, Virginia, report that the cholera, of 
which there have been seventy-three cases 
since the Lith of May, has gradually disap- 
_— and that Alexandria was never more 
ree from disease than it is at present. 


Tae PaRALUZT.— During the year 1852, of 
89,135,729 railway passengers in Great Britain, 
216 were killed, and 486 injured. During the 
same year, in the State of New York, of 7,440,- 
ond passengers, 248 were killed, and 269 in- 
jured. 

Removat or Inpians.—The Sioux and other 
adjoining tribes have consented to sell their 
lands, and move further up the Minnesota river. 


A Mormon Repustic.—A despatch from 
Washington says:—General Villamil, Charge 
from Ecuador, has effected the sale of Charles 
Island of the Gallipagos group, to the Mormons, 


and that Island is hereafter to be the head- 


quarters of this remarkable people. It is en- 
1 independent of Ecuador, and will proba- 
bly declare for a new Republic. 


Hussanos ano Wives.—The Legislature of 
New York passed a law at its recent session, 


exemoting the.seoperty of the husband from the 
debts of the wife, which may have been con- 
tracted before marriage. The same body passed 
a law in 1848, exempting the property of the 


wife from being taken for her husband's debts 
contracted before marriage. 


NewrounvLann. — The population of New- 
ſoundland comprises 49,312 Protestants, and 
46,983 Catholics. The Representation Bill, as 
amended by the Council of that Colony, would 
give nine Catholic and seventeen Protestant 
members in the House of Assembly. 


Franxuin.—George Bancroft, in a lecture 
before the New York Historical Society, pa 
an eloquent tribute to the philosopher:—* Not 
half of Franklin’s merits have been told. He 
was the true father of the American Union. It 
was he who went forth to lay the foundation of 
that great design at Albany, and in New York 
he li up his voice. Here among us he ap- 
— as the apostle of the Union. It was 

ranklin who suggested the Congress of 1774; 
and but for his wisdom, and the confidence that 
wisdom inspired, it is a matter of doubt whe- 
ther that Congress would have taken effect. It 
was Franklin who suggested the bond of the 
Union which binds these States, from Florida 
to Maine. Franklin was the greatest diploina- 
tist of the eighteenth century. He never spoke 
a word too soon; he never spoke a word too 
much; he never failed to speak the right word 
at the right season.” 


Soorn Carotina. — In consequence of the 
friendly order of the British Government to 
withdraw the suit against the sheriff of Charles- 
ton, in relation to the imprisonment of coloured 
seamen under the laws of South Carolina, the 
Charleston Courier recommends that the State 
should, in a friendly spirit, now revise the law 
authorizing such imprisonment, and establish 
other police regulations. 

is toe West!—Once, and within 
the memory of the middle-aged man of this 
day, Buffalo was considered quite “out West.” 
Chicago, but yesterday, was a “ far-off land.” 
Now, a merchant shakes hands and bids good- 
bye to his customers 180 miles west of that, 
and in two days and one hour and a half greets 
2— in Boston. It is, in fact, only 1150 
miles. 


Paemiums.—At the State Fair to be held at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in September next, 
there will be a preminm offered to girls under 
twenty-one years of age of a silver cup for the 
best ten pounds of butter, and for the second- 
best, a pair of silver butter knives; for the best 
five pounds of butter, a set of silver teaspoons, 
and for the second best, a silver cup. 


Tae Wueat Harvest.—The wheat harvest 
has been finished in Maryland, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania. The statements that were made 


e exception me weeks since of the depredation of the fly 


and joint-worm, are now generally admitted to 
have been exaggerated, and the general tone of 
the country press warrants the expectation that, 
with the exception of some particular localities, 
the crop will be a full one. The St. Louis 
(Missouri) Republican of the 12th ult, says 
most of the wheat between Memphis and that 
city has been cut, and the dry weather has 
favoured in getting it in. The Republican is 
informed that the yield is very abundant. 


Staves Emancipatep.—Dr. Maddox of Lou- 
isiana, en route for the East, with his family, 
passed through this city on Friday last, says 
the Cincinnati Commercial, and while here 
gave freedom to three of his slaves, who were 
in company, one boy and two girls. He also 
gave them a liberal supply of money to supply 
their wants until his return from the East, when 
he proposes to have their free papers regularly 

out. 

Rivat Rearers.—Mr. C. H. McCormick, 
patentee of the “ Virginia Reaper, which re- 
ceived the great medal at the Wor 's Exhibi- 
tion in London, and who obtained thereafter a 
{~~ for nearly $20,000 against Seymour 
& Morgan, Brockport, for infringements on his 
oat obtained last week at rstown an 

junction against the same firm for more ro- 
cent infringements. The defendants have ap- 
— against the ah ue judgment to the 

preme Court at W ington. but the appeal 
has not yet been tried. Meantime, they are 
stopped by Judge Nelson’s injunction from sell- 
_ vending until the case is finally disposed 


Acciwent in 4 Coat Mine.—On Wednes- 
day morning, 22d ult, as the workmen were 
about entering the coal mines of the Messrs. 
Horton, at Donaldson, Schuylkill county, a 
large mass of coal fell, completely burying one 
After re- 
maining in that situation for twenty-two hours. 
he was taken out without having received the 
slightest injury. His life was preserved 


* 
ten yards in thick - 
ness, which wedged him so tightly that he was 


Anoruin Sradusoat Exrtoston. 
The new propeller Challenge, from Chicago, 
burst her boiler near Muctinaw, on Wednes- 


-Manvuractunss.—The total 
manafactured in 
the United States, is estimated at ten millions 
annually, and nearly the whole trade has sprung 
up since 1844. : 
— ! Plymouth, M 
r., years, in asa, 
ly ago, from bleeding at the gums, in 
tonsequence of the extraction of a tooth, two 
years since. | 

Stratus or Wester ror Sr. Lovis.—We 
learn by a private letter from England that Mr. 
H. D 83 the banking house of Mesars. 


‘& Bacon, of St. Louis, has ordered a statue 
of Daniel Webster, which he designs presenting 
if agreeable to the directors) to Mercantile 


brary Hall Association of St. Louis. The 
statue ia to cost from $2000 to $5000. Mr. 
Bacon, on consultation with some Americans 
in London, has determined on modern costume 
for the statue. Position—standing, with hand 
resting on scroll. 

Cratsurn Laxes.—The Crateur Lakes, in 
the town of Manlius, Onondaga county, New 
York, are curiosities, and are supposed to be of 
voleanic origin. ‘They are, by the inhabitants 
about there, called the “Green Lakes.” One 
of them is on the top of a hill, and is in the form 
ofa tea cup. The banks are 200 feet high, and 
the water 400 feet deep. The water appears 
a deep green, but when taken up in a glass, it 
is perfectly clear and t Trees and 
limbs which fall into the water, soon become 
encrusted with a bright green substance, which, 
on being exposed to the air, becomes hard. 
The timber decays and leaves this incrustation 
in the shape of hollow tubes. Wood, saturated 
with this water and burned, emits a strong 
odour of sulphur. A farmer, who resides near, 
once heard a great rush of water, and looking 
round saw the lake rising over the banks. He 
was alarmed, and fled with his team; but the 
water soon receded to its usual level. 


Licutnina.— On Wednesday afternoon, 22d 
ult., a yoke of cattle belonging to C. D. Fair- 
child of Newtown, Connecticut, were struck by 
lightaing and instantly killed. 


~ -RORRIGN NEWS 


FROM EUROPE. 
The last arrivals from Europe bring London 
papers to the 15th of June. vex 
he grain crops in England and Ireland were 
promising. 

The ships Waterloo, Adelaide, and Anglesea, 
had arrived from Australia, with, together, 
74,000 ounces of gold. 

There were one thousand visitors daily to 
the American steam yacht North Star. Mr. 
Vanderbilt had given the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Southampton a banquet on board, and 
the city of Southampton had in return given 
a splendid entertainment to Mr. Vanderbilt, 
at which two hundred guests were present. 
Mr. Vanderbilt subsequently took a large com- 
pany from Southampton on a pleasure trip 
to the south coast of England in his splendid 

acht. 

5 The Emperor Nicholas has given official 
notice to the Western powers of Europe that 
he entirely approves the course of Prince Men- 
schikoff at Constantinople, and insists upon the 
demands of which he was the organ; and while 
disclaiming the intention of making war on 
Turkey, or of turning the Sultan out of his do- 
minions, he also gives notice, that unless these 
demands are granted, he will proceed to occupy 
Moldavia and Wallachia, though he says he 
will not march his armies into any other of the 
Turkish provinces. To enter the Danubian 
principalities he claims as a right under the 
treaty endowing him with a protectorate over 
th 


em. 

Great hostility has been excited in Ire- 
land against the proposed bill for the inspection 
of nunneries. 

Lord Shaftesbury had presided at a meeting 
held in London, for ameliorating the condition 
of the fugitive slaves in Canada. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The lish Government have, both in the 
House of Lords and Commons, announced that 
the British and French fleets were jointly des- 

tched to the Dardanelles, furnished with like 
instructions. The best understanding existed 
between France and England, and it was not 
expected that any collision would occur. Mr. 
French, in the House of Commons, moved for 
all the correspondence regarding the imprison- 
ment of negroes in South Carolina, and said he 
was convinced that if South Carolina was pro- 

rly pressed, she would annul her black 
aws.” The correspondence was ordered. A 
similar movement was made in the House of 
Lords by Lord Beaumont. The Government 
proposes to adhere to the proposals of a sixpenny 
duty on advertisements, but have agreed to fur- 
ther modifications in the newspaper stam 
viz: Id. stamp on paper itself; first supple- 
ment free; all additional supplements 4d. each. 
The emigrant ship Aurora, bound from Hull to 
New York, foundered at sea on the 20th of 
May, taking down twenty-nine of her crew and 
passengers. The captain and twelve others 
were saved. A coroner's inquest in London, 
upon the bodies of persons killed by the explo- 
sion of the boiler of a steamboat plying on the 
Thames, had resulted in a verdict of man- 
slaughter against the Government Surveyor or 
Inspector, for not having made a proper inspec- 
tion of the boat. 

FRANCE. 

Kissiloff, the Russian Minister of Justice, it 
was announced, had arrived in Paris, bringi 
pacific assurances from the Czar, and the funds 
had consequently recovered. It was considered, 
however, not unlikely that Russia would take 
temporarily, and occupy, the frontier Danubian 
Provinces. M. Sallandrons is coming to New 
Vork in the steamship Reine Hortense, as the 
Emperor’s own Commissioner to the World's 
Fair. Home politics are extremely dull, and 
the excitement respecting ern affairs is ra- 
pidly subsiding. A certain degree of activity 
is observable at all the naval ports of France; 
but the apprehension of an additional conscrip- 
tion had died away. The announcement that 
England is we so closely with France in the 
East, is favourably interpreted, and has given a 
better feeling to public confidence. 

GREECE. 

The Observateur of Athens, of May 27th, 
says officially that the statements relative to 
Mr. Marsh's demands on the Greek Govern- 
ment are incorrect, but it neglects to tell us 
what is the truth. It was re in England 
that the Greek Government made an ami- 
cable settlement with Mr. Marsh, of Dr. King's 
case, which is very probable. 


AUSTRIA. 


Baron Mayerndorf, the Russian Minister at 
Vienna, had returned, after a prolonged absence, 
and was believed to have brought pacific assur- 
ances from his Government. They say the 
Baron speaks of the occupation of the Danubian 
provinces asa matter of course. The papers 
state on the authority of telegraphic informa- 
tion, that the Russian Cabinet is willing to ac- 
cept the mediation of Austria. It is said that 
Count Leinengen will be sent to St. Petersburg 
on a special mission, to arrange the matter. 


RUSSIA. 


Direct advices from Russia scarcely refer to 
the important political moves now being played. 
Almost the — 4 piece of news given is, that it 
has been thought expedient to issue an imperial 
ukase, forbidding Jewish women in Poland to 
wear false hair! A Russian force of 120,000 
infantry hangs on the Moldavian frontier, and it 
is rumoured that the Czar will himself come 
to Ismael. Two divisions of the fourth co 
of the army are at a certain distance from t 
Pruth. Thethird corps has scarcely qnitted the 
Polish frontier. At St. Petersburg, June 4th, 
there was sufficient uneasiness to cause gene- 
ral dullness inthe markets. No actual alarm 
seems to have prevailed, and little was known of 
the general course of affairs. 


TURKEY. 


Advices from Constantinople to the 30th of 
May say that Turkey had banded to the ambas- 
of the four great powers, a note explain- 
ing the measures taken for maintaining the in- 
tegrity of her territory, declaring firmly, that 
any arrangement of the present difficulty with 
Russia was out of the question, while that pow- 
er persists in its exorbitant pretensions. It is 
also announced that firmans securing complete 
emancipations to the clergy of all the non- 
Mahometan confessions, have been drawn up by 
the ministry, and submitted to the Sultan’s in- 
spection. New firmans concerning the civil 
rightsof Christian laymen, of all names, were also 
paring. The —— preparations of the 
arks were being carried on with great activ- 
ity. The military were pouring into i- 
nople from all quarters, and the troops were to 
be reviewed by the Sultan on the 30th of May. 
A Turkish fleet, ising twenty-eight cail 
of war veesels, anchored at the entrance of the 


Black Sea on the 30th of May. At the arsenal, 


—ä—ũik1 — 


twelve corvettes and several frigates were be- 
ing with vide of ing in readiness for 
service ny tie June’ hundred a 


flat boats were engaged i 
wl and ammunition to the fleet end citadel 


AUSTRALIA, 
The dates from Melbourne, Australia, are to 
the 23d of March. During the week ending 
March 19th, 5498 persons had been added to 


the lation of Melbourne. During the same 
week 36,104 ounces of gold reached Melbourne, 
making the total receipts there for the first 


eleven weeks of 1853, over eleven millions of 
dollars. ‘There was a great demand for la- 
bourers at high rates; carpenters obtained from 
$5 to $6.25 per day; compositors thirty-seven 
cents per thousand; blacksmiths $4.50 to #5 
per day. Much discontent is expressed in Aus- 
tralia, in consequence of the imposition by 
Government of .a tax for the right to dig gold. 
In some places the miners have held meetings, 
and resolved not to pay the tax, and have formed 
themselves into a — to resist the enforce- 
ment of it. In anticipation of the tumult in 
consequence of the acts of the Government, the 
ney Empire says: — Already have reports 
been industriously circulated, that if the store- 
keepers pay the licenses a firebrand will be set 
to their residences. We want no smoking ruins, 
nor spilling of Australian blood, shed by Austra- 
lian arms! We would urge upon the govern- 
ment not to enforce this iniquitous act, and thas 
to tranquilize these districts, and restore confi- 
dence and loyalty in the minds of the miners.” 


INDIA. 


The Singapore Free Press up to the 15th of 
April, has been received. Theravages of the 
cholera had ceased in Singa This is 
aseribed by the Malays to the incessant invoca- 


of} tions of Allah, which they had kept up every 


evening for about ten days previous, and which 
peculiar form of propitiation, we are informed, 
is called ratib. At Linga the disease is reported 
to have shown itself with considerable virulence, 
three to six deaths a day having taken place 
since its first manifestation. 


CHINA. 


An arrival at San Francisco from Hong Kong, 
April 7, brings a report of the defeat of the rebel 
army before the walls of Nankin, with great 
loss. This intelligence is not so late, however, 
by four days as our recent advices from China 
by way of England, and can hardly be regarded 
as authentic. It is affirmed that the rebel forces 
had been defeated before Nankin, with an im- 
mense loss of life, and had been compelled to 
seek safety by flight in their boats. Accordin 
to the account, the Imperialists at first sustai 

a disastrous defeat, and lost three or four thou- 
sand men, with twenty-seven officers. But for- 
— for the Tartar dynasty, a famous Pekin 
general made his appearance at the head of a 
body of Tartar troops and turned the tide in 
favour of the Imperialists, by killing nine thou- 
sand of the rebels, and wounding two of the 
commanders of their advance guard. This story 
is rather extravagant, and the probability is, that 
it will be contradicted by subsequent . 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Advices from Honolulu are to the 30th of 
April. On the 6th of that month, R. C. Wyl- 
lie, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, made an 
elaborate report to the Parliament, in which, 
referring to the former difficulties with France, 
he says: —“ I am prepared to resume the nego- 
tuations with M. Perrin, the French Minister, 
under all the fayourable auspices of the fullest 
assurances of the benevolent intentions of his 
Imperial Majesty, Napoleon III., towards the 
Hawaiian people generally, and especially to- 
wards our sovereign personally; and that Mon- 
sieur Perrin, his Majesty's Plenipotentiary, is 
disposed to give practical effect to those inten- 
tions, so as to obliterate all traces of past dis- 
agreement, to consolidate the King’s indepen- 
dence, perpetuate Hawaiian nationality, and 
establish, on a permanent basis, those relations 
of amity and commerce which unite nations by 
the strongest of all bonds, those of mutual res- 
pect and interest. The Emperor of France dis- 
claims any exclusive ambition, right, interest, 
or advantage in regard to these Islands.” 

The first steam engine on the Hawaiian 
Islands was recently put into operation, and 
used by Eames & Johnson in sawing and for 
other purposes, in connection with their ship- 
carpenters’ establishment. On Sunday quite a 
number of Mormon converts were baptized in 
the Numana stream, a short distance out of 
Honolulu. It was the first ceremony of the 
kind ever held, and attracted a large crowd of 


MARRIED. 


On the Iich ult., by the Rev. A. Fairbairn, Mr. 
W. H. Secrers to Miss S. V., daughter 
of Dr. H. H. Come, all of Houston, Texas. 

On the Ist ult., by the Rev. Dr. Elias Harrison, 
Turner W. Asner to Miss Lizzie S. Greooary, eld 
est daughter of William Gregory, Esq , all of Alex- 
andria, Virginia. On the 15th ult., by the same, 
Dove.as S. Gaecory to Miss Mary S. Mank, all 
of Alexandria, Virginia. 

On the Ist ult., by the Rev. William B. Edwards, 
ExisHa J. Mutter to Miss Berrie Scorr 
youngest daughter of the late Thompson Ashby, all 
of Alexandria, Virginia. 


On the 15th ult., by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Jones, 
Mr. Eowis A. Bartos of Philadelphia, to Miss 
Haractet A. of New Castle, Delaware. 


In Talca, Chili, on the 22d October, 1852, Senor 
Don Jutio M. Foster to Senorita Loviza Reca- 
BARREN. 


In Truro, Franklin county, Ohio, on the 7th inst., 
— the Rev. J. D. Smith, the Rev. Arruur to 

iss Resecca J. McComs. 

On Wednesday morning the 15th ult., at Locust 
Grove, near Columbia, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. E. 
Erskine, Mr. B. F. Spagecer of Columbia, to Miss 
Saran A. Kenver of Locust Grove. 

At Paterson, New Jersey, on the 27th ult, by 
the Rev. Spencer L. Finney, the Rev. Ropear A. 
Hitt to Miss Hararer L., daughter of Jamzs 
Kine, Esq. 

On the 14th ult., by the Rev. A. Macklin, Mr. 
Epowin Tuors to Miss Euma J. both of 
Philadelphia. 

In Bridesburg, Pennsylvania, on the 28th ult., by 
the Rev. William Scribner, Mr. James W. Woop- 
tncton to Miss Sagan GARDENA, both of 
Frankford, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Southeast, Putnam county, New York, on 
the 24th of May, SAMUEL, only child of WIL- 
LIAM C. and JULIA A. BREWSTER, aged 6 
months and 21 days. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on the 28th ult., CATHA- 
RINE KEPPELE, wife of the Hon. WILLIAM 
M. MEREDITH, in the 53d year of her age. 

Died, of scarlet fever, at Huntingdon Valley, 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, on Sabbath, 
26th ult., BENJAMIN LESHER, aged 7 years; and 
on the 27th ult., SILAS SANFORD, aged 2 years, 
only sons of JOHN KEITH and HENRIETTA 
YERKES. 

Died, on Sabbath evening the 26th ult., at the 
Oakland Female Institute, Norristown, Penneyi- 
vania, LILLIE GRIER, daughter of the Rev. J. G. 
and Mrs. MARY A. RALSTON, aged 11 months. 
This sweet little one has been suddenly snatched 
away from the fondest parents and loving sisters. 
She was remarkably intelligent, and only too full 
of promise and early development to give assur- 
ance of a longer stay! She had won a tender in- 
terest in the hearts of the friends, the teachers, aud 
a very large number of the young ladies of the 
School. The softly fading Sabbath in the mansion 
of the dying was a scene of no ordinary emotion, 
when so many gentle hearts were deeply filled with 
sympathy and grief. There were gushing tears, 
but impressive stillness and solemnity, as the dear 


little spirit was gently and sweetly borne away dy 


angel ministry to a fairer home, and still dearer 
friends! Truly, the flower fadeth, and it is 
gone!“ 
% Yes, thou art fled, ere guilt had power, 
To goad thy cherub soul and form, 
Closed is the soft ephemeral flower 
That never felt a storm! 
Whose all of life a rosy ray 
Bless'd into dawn, and passed * 
A 


Died, on the 15th ult., after ten days suffering with 
typhoid diarrhea, which he bore with great fortitude, 

tience, and Christian resignation, Mr. JOHN Mo- 
[LWAIN, in the 39th 47 of his age. Mr. Mell 
wain was a merchant of high standing in Abbeville 
village, South Carolina, his native district. He had 
won for himself an honourable reputation as a man 
and a merchant, as a citizen and gentleman; and in 
all the relations of life, as son, husband, brother, 
and friend, endeared himself to all who knew him. 
He was a man of unflinching integrity, and uncom- 

romising morality and virtue. Those who knew 
Rim best, and longest, confived in him most impli- 
citly, and loved him most—it was oaly to know him 
to love and admire him. He was anobtrasive and 
modest, yet active and diligent, and 8 in all 
his engagements. He was firm in his principles, 
never passing a hasty judgment, or harsh censures, 
but exercising charity towards all men, and for- 
bearance and forgiveness even towards his enemies. 
Some two or three years ago he connected himself 
with the Presbyterian church at me Long Cane 
congregation in his native place. This profession 
he highly adorned to the close of his short career. 
He was no bigot, but extended the hand of fraternal 
affection to all who have the image of bie divine 
Redeemer, yet he most firmly adhered to, and de- 
fended the Calvinistic doctrine. His reliance upon 
the scriptaral authority of these doctrines, the 
sovereign grace of God—the full atonement of 
Christ—was his support in affliction and comfort in 
death. Long will the community in which he lived 
cherish his memory, and feel the vacuum that has 
been created by his death. He has left a young, 
amiable, and pious wife, together with many rela- 
lati ves, and a large circle of friends and acquaint 
ance to lament and mourn over his early death. 
But let them not sorrow as those who have no 
hope,“ bat comfort themselves with the pleasing 
assurance, that he rests with bis Saviour in those 


heavenly mansions that he has prepared for all the 


faithful in heaven. For if we believe that Jesus 


died and rose again, even so them also which sleep 


in Jesus will . 
a votee fhom 


1 A D. M. 
The Watchman and and Southern 

Died, i ky, on the [1th ul 
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earthly scenes. 


liam Ernst, in the 
igion was matter y 
| choice with bim, havieg embraced Christ before he 
was of age, and united with the Lutheran Church. 
The greater part of hie life, however, wae epent in 
connexion with the Presbyterian Church in the East 
many years, of which he wana ruling elder. His 
piety was of that unobtrusive, sincere, ble, co 
sistent, and decided type, which secured the tons. 
dence of all who observed ity @ man OF remarkably 
sound judgment and generoes Pr pty ever ready 
to exert his influence in favour of every cause. 
For the last fiteen months, he was placed in a 
pecuharly painful and tryi condition; Bettag been 
struck with paralysis of half hie person, which im- 
ired somewhat the force of his mind, and greatly 
isabled his power of speech. Confined for s. lo 
a time, deprived of the public means of grace, 
shut up mainly within himself, he found his chief 
consolation in reading the Scriptures and in prayer. 
He always had the Bible by him in Englieh and 
German, and made it his constant study in both 
languages. The result was a happier submission to 
the will of God, a brighter example of faith and pa- 
tience in suffering, and a better preparation for the 
event of death, which he had reason daily to expect, 
from his peculiar affliction. A second stroke of the 
disease hastened him, in less than a week, to his 
grave, which, there is every reason to believe, 
though he was speechless, and in great part uncon- 
scious, was to him like a bed of apices.” His 
children, two sons and two daughters, all in married 
life, and the Church of Christ have great occasion 
to deplore their loss in his departure; but they have 
also great reason for grati in his long, consis- 
tent, and useful life, and in the assurance of his 
oy now in glory. It remains for those who knew 
and — him, so to imitate bis example and wir- 
tues, that they may be prepared, like him, through 
grace, for the solema issues which await us * 


NOTICES 


ARCH STREET CHURCH.—The Sabbath even- 
ing services in the Arch Street Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, (Rev. Mr. Wadsworth, pastor,) will 
be suspended until further notice. 

— 

UNION CHURCH.— The Union Presbyterian 
Church, Thirteenth street below Spruce, Philadel- 
phia, will be open for Divine service on to-morrow , 
(Sabbath) morning, 3d inst., at ten o’clock, and at 
eight o’clock in the evening. A collection will be 
taken up at the close of each service, to aid in the 
erection of the new Presbyterian charch in Chester, 
Pennsylvania, the Rev. Mr. Stedman pastor. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 
The Presbytery of Raritan stands 


adjourned to meet in the Church of Solebury on the 
third Tuesday — next, at eleven o’clock, A. M., 
to receive Mr. Spayd of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
— and, if the way be clear, to ordain and install 
im pastor of said church. 


— 


The next stated meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia will be held in che Sprin 
Garden church, corner of Spring Garden an 
Eleventh streets, Philadelphia, on Tuesday the 
Sth of July, at ten o’clock, A.M. 

Daniet Gastow, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore will! 
hold an adjourned meeting in the Lecture Room of 
the Franklin Street Church, Baltimore, on Tuesday, 
26th inst., at ten o’clock, A. M., to attend to any 
business which may regularly come before it. 

R. C. Garsraitu, Stated Clerk. 


R. ALEXANDER’S NEW WORK.—A History 
of the Israelitish Nation from their Origin to 
their Dispersion at the Destraction of Jerusalem. 
8vo, $2. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

The more we have examined this work, the more 
we have become interested in it. Jt is a book that 
ought to be in all our families. It is a condensed 
manual of Biblical history of great value to you 
and old. All our youth, from the Sabbath-sch 
scholar to the collegian, ought to become fhmiliar 
with these outlines of Israelitish, with its relations 
to profane history.— Presbyterian ine. 

We have rarely examined a work with greater satis- 
faction than we have experiencod with this. It fille 
a place which no other single work supplies. This 
narrative is remarkable for its extreme simplicity, 
and its strict adherence to the inspired writings. ~ 
One of the happiest features of the work is found 
in the occasional reflections which the author in- 
troduces. These, though very brief, serve the best 
purposes of a practical commentary, and must ma- 
terially enhance the value of the work fot family 
use. We can most heartily recommend it, not only 
to families, but to ministers. It is full of sugges- 
tions, which will prove serviceable to the latter.— 
Christian Review. 

This is one of the most useful works which has 
been published of late years; and it will fill a place 
not occupied by any one good book heretofore. 
We venture to commend it to our readers as worthy 
of a place in their confidence and estegem.—Lite- 
rary World. 

In families, in Bible classes, and to Sabbath- 
school teachers, it will supply a want that has often 
been felt.— ent. 
Published by WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 

No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 2—3t 


EMALE SEMINARY—No. 191 North Seventh 
street, Philadelphia—Rev. JAMES I. HELM, 
Principal.—The Fall Session will open on Monday, 
September 4. Under the personal instruction of a 
thorough scholar and experienced teacher, young 
Ladies will enjoy the best advantages for obtaining 
a superior education. A junior department is pro- 
vided for younger pupils, until they can profitabl 
enter the more advanced Classes, Particulars 
be found in Circulars. 
References. — Drs. Boardman, Neill, Leyburn, 
Jones, Engles, Coleman, A. W. Mitchell, M. D., 
Prof. J. S. Hart, Hon. Joel Jones, Joseph P. Eu- 
gles, J. N. Dickson, and M. Newkirk, Esqs. 
july 2—2m* 


WENTY-FOURTH YEAR OF THE PIONEER 

MAGAZINE—GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK— 
THe or THE Lapres.— July Namder 
commences a New Volume, and now is the time to 
subscribe. 

What it Contains '/—Contributions by the best 
American Authors; Engraviags from Steel Plates, 
both Line and Mezzotint; Coloured Fashion Plates, 
and the only reliable authority for the Fashions 
published in America; Descriptions copiously illus- 
trated of the different Manufactures in this Coun- 
try, in which Ladies are interested; Patterns by 
wuich Ladies may cut their own Children Dresses; 
Crotchet work, Braiding, Embroidery, instructions 
in Drawing, Netting, Knitting, Patterns for Caps, 
Berthas, Bonnets, Mantillas, Cloaks, Capes, &c.; 
Practical Receipts for Dyeing, Cooking, Juvenile 
Chemistry, &c.; Model Cottages, with Descriptions 
and Plan—and every matter that can interest a 
Lady, finds its place in her own book. 
Terms.—For 6 months, I copy, $1.50; 2 
6 months, $2.50; 6 copies, 6 months, $5. Single 
Numbers, each containing a Besut Coloured 
Fashion Plate, 25 cents. 


L. A. GODEY, | 
july 2—2t 113 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


X CURED AND ELOCUTION 
TAUGHT—Dr. Comstock’s Vocal Gymnasium, 
No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia.—This lasti- 
tution, which has been in successful operation for 
more than twenty years, is designed for the Promo- 
tion of Health, the Care of Stammering, and the 
Correction of Defective Articulation, as well as for 
Improvement in Elocation. er ° 

Works Published by A: Comstock, M. D.—The 
Phoneticon, a large chart of the Elementary Sounds 
of the English language, $3. The New Testament, 
in Comstock’s Phonetic Alphabet, the only perfect 
alphabet that bas been given to the world, $1.25. 
Comstock’s System of Elocution, comprising more 
than two hundred Diagrams and Engraved Figures, 
illustrative of the subject, $1. Comstock’s Phonetic 
Speaker, $1. Comstock’s Phonetic Reader, $1. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Magazine, 2 vols., each $1.25. 
My Little Geography, in Comstock’s perfect alpha- 
bet, 25 cents. A Treatise on Phonology, 25 cents. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Telegraph, 2 volumes, each 


1 A. COMSTOCK, M.D., 
No. 102 Malberry street, Philadelphia. 
july 2—tf 
ECORDS OF THE CHURCH.—Recorps or tag 
Parspyreatas Cuvuaca in the United States 
of America, embracing—I. The Minutes of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, from A. D. 1706 to 1716; 
II. Miautes of the Synod of Philadelphia, from. A. D. 
1717 to 1768; III. Miautes of the Syned of New 
York, from A. D. 1745 to 1758; IV. Minutes of the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia, from A. D. 

1758 to 1788. 8vo, pp. 648. Price $1.75. 

This volume contains the earliest Records of our 
Church in America. The first edition having been 
exhausted, and for some time out of print, m has 
now been corrected from the original manuscripts, 
made more eaby of reference, add stereotyped. 
Every minister in our Church should have 2 copy. 
It shall be sent by mail, pestage prepaid, to minis- 
ters, for $1.75 cash; to others, for -10. 

P ian Board of Publication. 


JOSEPH P. ENGLES Agent, 
july 05 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


. S BOOKSTORE.—KEITH & WOODS, 
and Srariowens, St. Louis, Mis- 


ment of THEOLOGIC LANEOUS 
BOOKS, embracing the Carters’ Publications and 
the Publications Board, at the 


Pu the Presbyterian 
catalogue prices of each house: also, all the new 
ad valuable publications as they are issued fom 


In addition to the above al have 8 
genera) assortment of School sand Stati re 
‘which they will sel]! WHOLESALE and RET. 
n avery atyle of rare and leg 


Ales. nera) assortment of the ‘Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Publications. 
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intelligent 


ee ve Well told incidents, together 
Cohneotion with public affairs 
22 and France. The style is 
sprightly, and the reading suitable for warm 
Tun oy By H. W. War- 
ner of New Tork. New York, 1863, G. P. 
Putnam & 


We do not precisely discover why the title of 


this book should bare confined it to America. 
The liberties. of. which it treate need not neces- 


ban. With an Introductory Essay upon his 
Philosophical and Theological Opinions. 
Edited by Professor Shedd. Vol. VI. New 
Tork, 1853, Harper d Brothers. 12mo, 
. 528. 
— ou table another volume of 
this elegant edition of Coleridge. Although 
much of the matter of this volume is of a dis- 


jointed and character, it will be 
‘found equal in interest to any of its eces- 
sors. The articles.on Church and are 
full of profound hy and strong reason- 


“ing. It curious to watch the workings of 
such a mind as Coléridge’s on such u theme, as 
‘well as on the theological topics which are here 
and there introduced. His Table Talk em- 
braces some of his best floating thoughts. 
Whatever may be the estimate of his views, no 
one, of any literary pretensions or 

dan afford to be without this work. One of the 


over these pages, and the yorude 

shape ‘itt which some of its workings’ are dis- 

played, fenders the matter all the mare fresh 

and suggestive. 

‘Tae Lerrens or Stepuen D. D., 
LL.D., late President of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. In two volumes. New York, 1853, 

Brothers, 12mo, pp. 361 and 486. 


was one of the great lights in the 
Church. A ‘well-known. 


Professor in 9 Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary once said to us, If you are within a hun- 
dred miles of Dr. Olin, at any time when he is 
"to préach, by All means go to hear him.” He 
‘also applied to him the remark which some 
-writer has made with regard to Andrew Ful- 
ler, that the workings of his mind were too 
powerful for his body, so that when he made 
one of his great efforts, it was like firing a 
piece of heavy ordnance, from weak and totter- 
ing ramparts—the concussion almost destroyed 
the fortress. This work, however, gives but 
little idea of Dr. Otin’s preaching, as it is made 
up chiefly of his correspondence, and of notes 
foreign travel. It exhibits in a familiar way 
bis mind and character, and contains valuable 
contributions to the history of American Me- 
hodi It will be particularly interesting to 
the ministry of his own denomination. 


— 


How to Detect Counterfeits. 


1. Examine the appearance of a bill 
—the genuine have a general dark neat 
e@ppearance. 

2. Exatmine the vignette, or picture 
in the middle of the top; see if the sky 
or back ground looks clear and trans- 
parent, or soft and even, and not 
seratoh yy. 
3. Examine well the face; see if the 

ions are distinct and easy, natu- 
fal and life-liké, particularly the eyes. 
4. See if the drapery or dress fits 
well, looks natural and easy, and shows 
the folds distinotly. 

5. Examine the medallion, ruling and 
Beads, and circular ornaments around 
the figures, &. See if they are regu- 
lar, smooth, and uniform, not scratchy. 
This work in the genuine looks as if 


ised on the paper, and cannot be per- 
Ii 
6. Examine the principal line of let- 


Lers or name of the bank. See if they 
are all upright, 7 true and even; 
Ut, if sloping, of a uniform slope. 
7. Carefully examine the shade or 
parallel ruling on the face or outside 
af the letters, &c.; see if it is clear, and 
looks as if coloured with a brush. The 
fine and parallel lines in the genuine 
sre of equal size, smooth and even; 
¢ounterfeits look as if done with a file. 
8. Observe the round handwriting 
Sogreved on the bill, which should be 
ack, equal in size and distance, of a 
uniform slope, and ‘smooth, This is in 
enuine notes — 3d well done, and 
very perfect. In counterfeits i 
ae seldom 80, but often looks stiff, as 
‘a 9. Notice the imprint or engraver's 
sme, which is ‘always near the border 
7 end of the note, and is always alike; 
letters small, upright, and engraved 
Counterfeiters seldom 
i e 
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the Fremeli tevolution, ‘including Life in 

Cell,” and the remainder of the book fur- 


Vorn have been plighted, hopes have flown, 


And thrice through ruins old and lone, 
wintry blest hes murmured by. 


Tho grave unlogked its iron bars, a 


And closed them o’er the fair and young, 


Sines first we met with hopes and fears, 2 Population of the Principal Cities. 


‘| Wecompile from Weber's Volks Ta- 

lender (People’s Almanac) for 1853— 
ublished annually at Leipsic—the fol- 
owing table of the population of the 
argest. cities in Europe and North 
merica. As the Germans are pro- 
verbially accurate in their statistical 
statements, it is to be presumed that 
this table may be relied upon as cor- 
rect. It will be seen that New York 
stands fourth on the list, Philadelphia 
‘| ninth, Baltimore twenty-first, and Bos- 
ton twenty-eighth. 
I riosity and reference, the table may be 

worth cutting out and preserving :— 
Boston Transcript. 


Alternate ruling o’er the breast; 
And now, apart in joy or tears, 

We toil for the eternal rest. 
The morning’s glorious banners flow; | 


Green lie the budding fields below; 
The leaves are glad, the woodlands ring, 

The robin's note is in the glade; 
I see the oriole’s painted wing 
I breathe the inspiring breath that brings 
All back their light and bloom to shed, 
All save earth's best and loveliest things, 
The dear, the long-remembered dead; 
But while my solemn spirit feels | 
And flows into the general mirth, 
I hear the boding rush of wheels, 

That part me from the loved of earth. 
The parting hour! how like a dream 

Is life with all its shade and sun; 
Its lights around our footsteps gleam — 

A moment, and their beam is gone! 
A few brief friendships, partings, years, 
While floating down Time’s troubled wave, 
Some rainbows, storms, and sighs, and tears, 
And then—the dark, unpitying grave! 


of a Far down the glimmering vale of time, 


| ing, I turn the anxious eye 
To where, unbound by wave or clime, 
Our various paths divergent lie; 
I see the night of sorrow creep 
Oer bounding heart and youthful brow; 


The eyes for perished dreams that weep— 


I see the noble spirit bow. 


A few brief hours, from hill and vale, 
We meet upon Time’s stormy main, 
Till now, careering round the sail, 
The night-wind stirs the watery plain; 
And we, before the driving blast 
Through Summer’s calm and breaker’s roar, 
Are borne, while fading dim and fast, 
Recedes in gloom the verdant shore. 


Tis past; our footsteps far apart, 

Through earth’s unnumbered vallies lie, 

And flowers upon our graves, that start, 
Shall fade in North and Southern sky; 

And some shall sleep where India’s vales 
Lie lapped in everlasting balm; 

And some, where Afric’s scented gales 
Blow softly through the regal palm. 


O, deep the skies and fair the Isles, 

The bough a deathless verdure wears, 
Where gloriously that Summer smiles 
The Summer of five thousand years! 

But ever there the living soul, 
While sleep the vales in golden light, 
And waves their joyous music roll, 

Sinks down in an eternal night. 
Farewell! across my lonely ear, 

The night-breeze low is stealing on, 
And in its leafy swell I hear 

The voices of the loved and gone; 
Moonlight is on the hills—below, 

The glorious Hudson gleams and rolls, 
The bell, with measured wail and slow, 

The midnight to his burial tolls. 
Leeds, New York. 


Universalism—Anecdotes. 


A Universalist preacher, passing 
through a neighbourhood where his 
modern faith had not gained a foot- 
hold, took occasion to set forth his 
views in a sermon. At the close of 
the discourse, he remarked, that if the 
people desired to hear him again, he 
would preach on his return. After 
there had been silence a few moments, 
a sensible old Quaker rose and said, 
“Tf thou hast told 4s the truth, we do 
not need to hear thee; if thou hast 
told us a lie, we do not want to hear 
thee.” 

Another preacher was in the same 
neighbourhood. An old German black- 
smith happened to be present, and was 
made very uneasy by the discourse. 
When the congregation was dismissed, 
he approached the preacher, and said, 
If this doctrine is true, be sure you 
must not preach it here any more.“ 
“Why not?” inquired the preacher. 
„Because, said he, one of my neigh- 
bours has already stolen one-half of my 
smith-stools; and if he does hear this 
doctrine, be sure he will have all the 
rest. 

The Quaker and the blacksmith were 
both sensible men. 


PROGRESS: IN THE SOUTH. 


New Grenada is just now the theatre 
an important movement which will 
work an entire revolution, if carried out 
in the spirit with which it has been 
commenced. The project of a law for 
the complete separation of Church and 
State in that Repablic, has been sub- 
mitted to the Congress of New Grenada 
by the Executive. It provides that from 
the passage of the act, the temporal and 
spiritual authorities shall be entirely in- 
dependent of each other, and that ac- 
cordingly no civil functionary shall take 
part in the election of any ecclesiasti- 
cal officers of any religious sect what- 
ever; that there shall be no legal obli- 
gation to the support of any religious 
worship or its ministers; that every 
citizen of New Grenada and resident 
foreigner shall have the unrestricted 
right to exercise publicly or privately 
the worship which he professes, provided 
that no existing law is thereby infringed ; 
that the prelates and ministers of every 
religion shall be subject to the laws o 
the ublic, in civil as well as in 
‘criminal affairs, on the same terms with 
other citizens; that the Executive — 
er shall not admit from the Papal Gov- 
ernment — — — 
nts, and for the sole purpose of ne- 


| prohibition of the Jesuits from entering 
| the territory of the Republic shall con- 


tinue in force; that the penalties against 
infringing on the free exercise of Roman 
Oatholio worship shall apply to all 


| Other religious denominations; that 


compulsory contributions for the sup- 
port of religious worship shall cease 


‘after the Ist of September. 


In the official document presented to 


Congress, the question af religious. lib- 


erty is argued at length and with abili- 


In the United States of America the 


toleration of worship and religious in- 


tty of progress, 
tis doors 80 all the nations of the 
Only about e tweittieth part of 
the glergy de Ro 
f rest belonging to other religious sects. 
Voluutary-contribations, if 
duffidient “fora comfortable sup- 
wi {F e people are religious without 
ing fanatical, and the 
an edifying-example of virtue. There, 
_| the’ priests have no 
| perty of the citizens; nor does religion 
suffer because there are no * · 2 
contributions for its support. us 
not doubt that wo shall obtain the same 
adopting the same ace 
ich, to 80 great a degree, retard the 
— 
prosperity of the Republic.“ 


At gees only 
t. 


man Catholics, the 
y do not 


ergy present 
power over the pro- 
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Through sparkling light the mountains rise, 


Through boughs that weave a pleasant shade. 


3, Conatantin’ple786,990 

5. St. Petersburg 478,437 

441,931] 40. Bristol. . 

ladelphia 409,354| 42.'Munich. . 


. 260,000] 47. Cologne . 
Dublin 


241,500 50. Rotterdam 90, 


200,000 52. Cor 
- 195,257) 53. Liege . 77,587 


136,208 62, Malaga 60 

- 135,000) 63. Dantzic . — 
Copenhagen 
* 130,927 65. Madgeburg 56,692 
- 126,768) 66.Bremen . 53, 


As a matter of cu- 


34, Pesth . . 
35, Prague 
36. Barcelona 

37.Genoa. . 
38. Cincinnati 116,716 
846) 39. New Orleans 116,348 


522,766 


416,476] 41. Ghent . 112,410 
384,263] 43. Bresieau . 


367,800) 44. Florence 102,154 
360, 45. Rouen 100,265 
296, 46. Belfast 99,660 


254,850) 48. Dresden 
249,325 49. Stockholm 


222,800 51. Antwerp . 


189,064) 54. Bologna . 75,100 
- 180,000] 55. Leghorn . 74,530 
172,382] 56. Trieste 70,846 
162,97] 57. Konigeberg 70, 198 
162,000 58. Sheffield . 68,260 
161,438] 59. The Hague 66,000 
148,754) 60. Leipsic 65,370 
- 136,758) 61. Oporto. . 62,000 


133,140) 64. Frankfort . 


Antiquity of Umbrellas. 


Umbrellas and parasols, be it remem- 
bered, are as old as the sun and rain. 
Though of modern introduction in this 
country, they were well known in the 


In the East, the umbrella 


has been in use from time immemorial, 
though chiefly by the great; and proud 
is the Oriental despot who can style 
himself Brother of the Sun and Moon, 
and Lord of the Umbrella.” 
monarchs stood beneath its shade while 
receiving homage from the vanquished 
‘| foes; and Lycian 
such shelter while directing the siege 
of a hostile city, as the reliefs recently 
brought from the ruins of Nineveh and 
the coasts of Lycia, and now in the 
British Museum, satisfactorily attest. 
The proudest trophy of the Gallic wars 
in Africa was the umbrella of Abd-el- 
Kader, till he himself shared its fate, 
though he was soon avenged by his 
victor being compelled to abandon his 
in a far more ignoble manner. 
Umbrellas preserved the complexion 
of the fair-cheeked' Helen, and shel- 
tered many a fair one of Greece and 
Rome from Phoebus’ gaze, as we learn 
from ancient vases, bas-reliefs, and 
paintings. They were borne by the 
men, as well as by the maids of Athens, 
in the days of 
gallants were wont to hold them over 
the heads of their mistresses. 
tomb (at Chiusi) we have proof—the 
roof—that they were used in 
Etruria also. 
often shaded the rich cheek of Cleopa- 
tra, and softened the glow of Aspasia’s 
charms—in London, in the centre of 
modern civilization, not a century since, 
Jonas Hanway was ridiculed for carry- 
ing one through the streets.— Dennis's 


Assyrian 


rinces sat under 


ericles; and Roman 


In this 


Yet, though an umbrella 


EARLY RISING. 


In one of the cities of England re- 
sides a venerable minister of great ce- 
lebrity, both as preacher and writer. 
For upwards of sixty years he has main- 
a high degree of 
his public character, and has been sin- 
gularly respected, beloved, and honour- 
ed in private life. 
the writer of these lines, being on a 
visit to his house, was not a little sur- 
rised to see the good old gentleman, 
etween five and six in the morning, 
walking with the agility and energy of 
® young man, and this on a Monda 
morning, after having conducted two pub- 
lic services on the preceding day. He 
stated that this was his usual practice, 
and a source of health and enjoyment. 
From a youth he had never been in bed 
at six o'clock, excepting on occasions 
of real illness, which had been of rare 


pularity in 


A few years since, 


„But,“ said he, do not 


imagine that it has cost me no effort to 


When young, I was much 


inclined to indulge in bed; but, being 
convinced that it wasa wicked waste of 
time, and a bar to improvement, I re- 


ut an end to it. So every 


night I had a basin of water placed at 
my bedside, and the moment I awoke, 
out I turned, and dipped my head into 
the water—then, you know, sleep was 
ne, and I had my senses about me. 
or a short time I required to be awak- 
ened at a certain hour, but it soon 
ceased to be es I awoke of my 
own accord. The only t 
was to get my head into the water with- 
out entering into 
oung person may, meth 
— cure himself 
lie in bed late. 
would be effectual for an old sl: ‘ 
but it is worth making the trial.“ Per- 
haps, at some future day, the public 
may know for what portion of the valu- 
able labours of this excellent man they 
are indebted for his habit of eariy rising. 
Dr. Doddridge has remarked thet the 
difference of daily rising two — ear- 
lier, supposing the same time of goin 
‘te rest to be observed, and the piastios 
maintained. for forty years, adds six 
to a mans — 2 and states 


hing necessary 
An 


of wanting to 
I am not sure that it 


work, The Family Ex- 


ag the fruit of earty risin 
* adopt the sentiment 
motto, Dum 
hile we live, let us live. 


Vivimus, Viva- 


and 
) fa dha 3 


Viotory over the living, to the number 
Of this number in the 


| and moist as — the dew still hung 


it will, no doubt, form one of qi = 
here 


‘vation of the corpse 


coffin, and it is supposed that the child 
belonged to some great 
University, who had performed the ex- 
periment in secret, as it is curious that 


amid all this pains and care con 
the body of the child, no — 


the 
sifce the birth ef Christ to 


4 


two thousand millions; and after 


‘ducting the present an d population |. 
of 2 (960,000,000), eaves the 

number of thirty-one thousand and forty | 
gone down to the |” 


millions that have 
grave; giving death and the grave the 
of thirty thousand eight millions. 
ve, about 
9,000, 000,00 have d war; yi 
7. 920,000,000 by famine and pestilence; — 
martyrdom; 
580,000,000 by intoxicating drink; 
13,000,000,000 natural or otherwise. 0 
Thus it will be seen that war and 
strong drink have sent nearly one-third 
of the human race to a premature grave. 
The calculations upon this subject 
might be extended to an almost indefi- 
nite length, and perhaps, too, with pro- 
priety, if thought and meditation would 
dwell upon them and deduct the morals 
from each and every avenue. For in- 
stance, if strong drink has had its 
580,000,000 of victims; how many more 
must it have before the moderate drink- 
er will lay his shoulder to the pledge of 
reform; suppose but thirty days of in- 
tense agony and misery to be the lot 
of . family of five each, 
what is the amount in the aggregate? 
Suppose it required even no more than 
fifty bushels of grain distilled to make 
aman a drunkard, how long would it 
last famishing Europe—nay, even the 
whole universal world? It would amount 
to fifty millions of barrels of flour. 
Suppose, again, that each drunkard 
loses or wastes only ten years of his 
life, at three shillings per day, how 
many solid globes of gold of the size of 
our earth would it (653,080,000,000 
dollars) purchase? Make your own 
calculations, not only upon these sup- 
posed cases, but any others of which 
the subject is susceptible, and the re- 
sult will astonish you, and perhaps lead 
to a somewhat different course in life. 


These estimates are, many of them, be- |- 


low the reality.— Merchant's Ledger. 


Spider’s Thread. 


Austrian papers state that a mer- 
chant of Vienna has lately presented to 
the Industrial Union of that capital the | 
details of a series of experiments made 
by him to manufacture spiders’ thread 
into woven tissues. The thread is 
wound on a reel, and two dozen spiders 
produce in six minutes a beautiful and 
delicate thread, two thousand feet in 
length. The stuffs manufactured are 
— of as being far superior to those 
of silk in beauty and delicacy of fabric. 


— 


HOME. 


Home's not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded; 
Home is where affection calls, 
Filled with shrines the heart hath builded! 
Home !—go watch the faithful dove 
Sailing ’neath the heaven above us— 
Home is where there’s one to love! 
Home is where there’s one to love us! 


Home’s not merely roof and room, 
It needs something to endear it; 
Home is where the heart can bloom, 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it! 
What is home with none to meet? 
None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet, and only sweet, 
Where there’s one 8 to meet us! 


SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 


There is nothing new under the sun. 
The American coffin which attracted so 
much attention at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and which, by producing a 
vacuum by means of the air-pump, was 
thought to be an entirely new method 
of preserving corpses from decay, has 
been just proved to have been known in 
the middle ages. While demolishing, a 
short time ago, the old church of the 
ancient Welsh College, at Helmstedt, 
near Brunswick, a coffin made of lead, 
the lid of which was of glass, of im- 
mense thickness, contained the body 
of a young girl apparently about twelve 
years of age, which still preserved ever 
appearance of youth and freshness, al- 
though the coffin bore date 1461. 

A private letter from a bystander 
tells us that the face and figure of the 
child were perfect as in life, not a sin- 
gle sign of decay being visible through- 
out the whole person. The cheek pre- 
served its delicate rose-tint—the fore- 
head its snowy whiteness. The hair, 
which was of a beautiful gold colour, 
was parted on the brow, and fell in 
long ringlets over the bosom, crisp and 
fresh as though the child had lain down 
to sleep the moment before. The dress 
of white satin, embroidered in gold 
flowers, the shoes of white velvet, the 
lace apron, all seemed bright as if 
newly purchased; and more astonish- 
ing still, the bunch of lilies held in the 
hand of the corpse still looked as fresh 


upon it. The workmen engaged in the 
demolition of the building were struck 
with awe, and immediately went in 
quest of the chief magistrate of the 
place, who soon arrived on the spot, 
accompanied, by several of the inhabi- 
tants. Unfortunately, the worthy fanc- 
tionary having recently been made they) 
victim of a practical joke in the town, 
and being half suspicious that the same 
thing was intended, would not believe 
in the reality, and, seizing a spade from 
the hand of one of the workmen who 
stood near, dealt a heavy blow upon 
the lid of the coffin, and mashed one or 
two of the diamond-shaped panes of 
glass of which it was composed. Ina 
moment, and while we yet gazed, a thin 
cloud of dust or vapour, like a wreath 
of smoke, rose up from the coffin and 
dimmed the sight, veiling the corpse 
from our view. When it had disap- 
peared, we gazed downwards in awe; 
nothing remained of what had struck 
us with so much interest and wonder— 
all had vanished, and left naught behind 
but a heap of discoloured dust, a few 
rags of tinsel, and one or two dried 
bones!” 
The rage and despair of Herr W, 
the great antiquary and savant of the 
lace, knew no bounds. He did his 
t to collect the fragments that re- 
mained, and that same evening the 
coffin was conveyed to Brunswick, where 


est ornaments of the museum. 

rs no doubt that the high preser- 
had been produced 
by the abstraction of all air from the 


Professor of the 


BY THRIAN. 


been taken 


) preserve 
from oblivion. ‘s 


The London A says that at 
Danszio, agri labourers work 
for from to 7d: 


per day; in 
Holstein and Mecklenburg, at Va. per 
day. From these places we import 
large quantities of wheat, and, if prices 
advance in England, they can supply 
much more. The agricultural labourers 


have been materially helped by letting 


in foreign cheese and bacon, the cheap- 
ening of all sorts of groceries and ap- 
parel, and particularly by the importa- 
tion of French flour and potatoes. 
Farm work is done at a very low rate 
in some parts of France. In the vi- 
cinity of Calias, the labourers work for 
Sd. a day; at Bologne, 6d., and Mar- 
seilles, from 44d. to 7d. At Brest, the 
labourer gets from £3 to £6 à year if 
his master boards him; at Calais, he 
gets from £5 to £6.” 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Tue Porato} Ror.—Professor Bollman, 
a Russian Councillor of State, has pub- 
lished a work on the prevention of potato 
rot. He discovered, accidentally, and has 
subsequently verified by experiment, the 
fact that seed potatoes, thoroughly dried, 
will produce a sound crop. The Courier, 
which gives an account of this discovery, 
says: 

“The temperature required to produce 
the desired result is not very clearly made 
out. Mr. Bollman’s room, in which his 
first potatoes were dried, was heated to 
about 72 degrees, and much higher. By 
way of experiment, he placed others in the 
chamber of the stove itself, where the ther- 
mometer stood at 136 degrees, and more. 
He also ascertained that the vitality of the 
potato is not affected, even if the rind is 
charred,” 


Cows Hotpine vr Mux.—A few 
years ago, I bought a young cow, which 
proved to be very wild, and when I took 
away her first calf, she would not give her 
milk. I heard that putting a weight on a 
cow’s back would make her give her 
milk down. I accordingly drove her into 
a stable, gota bushel of grain, and put it 
on her back. While kept in this position, 
she had no power to hold up her milk, for 
it came down freely. After doing this a 
few times, and afterwards putting my hand 
on the back of the cow, it would give way, 
and she would immediately give down her 
milk.— Cultivator. 


Water.—Ata late meeting of the French 
Academy, M. Boussingault read an inter- 
esting memoir upon the determination of the 
quantity of ammonia contained in spring 
and river water. M. Barral recently ascer- 
tained that rain water contained, on an 
average, four milliemes of ammonia per 
quart, and it was natural to conclude that 
the same result would be obtained by ana- 
lyzing river and spring water. M. Bous- 
singault’s experiments exhibit a different 
result; a quart of Seine water, or spring 
water found in the neighbourhood of Paris, 

ive only ten milliemes of a gramme. M. 
oussingault’s method detected ammoniac 
not inferior in quantity to one-twentieth of 
a milligramme. ‘The practical conclusion 
of this is, that rain water must be more 
favourable to vegetation than river water in 
general, although M. Boussingault found 
the waters of the river Bievre to contain 


0.0026 gr. of ammonia per quart! 


To Cure Wounps id Froir Trees.— 
The following directions were published by 
William Forsyth, King’s Gardener in Eng- 
land many years ago, and have often been 
found valuable: — Take one bushel of 
fresh cow dung, half a bushel of lime rub- 
bish from old buildings, that from the ceil- 
ing of rooms is preferable, half a bushel of 
wood ashes, oad two quarts of find sand. 
The three last articles to be sifted fine, and 
then mixed with the first, working them 
together until the mixture is very smooth 
and soft, like plaster.“ The tree is to be 
prepa. ed, by carefully removing all decayed 
or injured portions down to the sound, 
fresh wood, leaving the surface smooth, and 
rounding off the edge of the bark very 
smooth. After this, the above plaster is to 
be spread very carefully and smoothly over 
the cut surface and somewhat beyond. The 
plaster should be from an eighth to half an 
inch thick, and smoothly and thinly finish- 
ed off at the edges. After the plaster has 
been spread, it should be — over with 
a mixture of ſour paris of dry ashes to one 
part of ſine sand, once in twenty or thirty 
minutes, until the moisture is all absorbed, 
and there is a smooth, dry surface. 


Fertitiry or Nun Mup.—The cele- 
brated microseopic philosopher, Ehrenberg, 
has examined this mud, and finds its great 
fertility to be owing not so much to any 
peculiar mineral contribution, or to the 
presence of vegetable matter, as it is to the 
vast accumulation of extremely minute forms 
of microscopic animals, which, by their 
decomposition enrich the soil.— V. F. Far- 
mers’ Club. 


To Cure a Sueer Skin wirn THE 
Woot on.—Take one spoonful of alum, 
and two of saltpetre, pulverize and mix 
well together, then sprinkle the powder on 
the flesh side of the skin, and lay the two 
flesh sides together, leaving the wool out- 
side. In two or three days, as soon as they 
dry, take them down and scrape them with 
a blunt knife, till clean and supple. This 
completes the process, and makes a most 
excellent saddle cover. If, when you kill 
your mutton, you treat the skins this way, 
you get more for the wool-and skin than if 
disposed of otherwise. Other skins which 
you desire to cure with the fur on, may be 
treated in the same way. 


Wittows.—lIt is said that all the weep- 
ing-willow trees in this country and Eng- 
land originated from a twig set out by Pope, 
the poet. He received a present of figs 
from Turkey, and observing a twig in the 
basket, he set it out in his garden, where it 
soon became a fine tree. . 


Froir Trees.— Within „our 
day and generation,” science, applied to 
agriculture, has found out how to dwarf 
certain trees, and: obtain fruit from them 
much earlier and on smaller spaces of 
ground than formerly. ‘Pears engrafted on 
quince, cherries on mahalebs, and apples 
on paradise stock, become small trees that 
may occupy places in front yards and other 
localities on small premises, and yield fruit 
very soon. The fruit itself is as large as 
that grown on large trees. And nothing is 
handsomer than a shrub apple, or pear 
bush under the windows of a house, hang- 
ing full of large and beautiful apples and 
pears. They need not much more room 
than a currant bush, and may be planted 
out in the garden in rows almost as near 
together. Ordinarily, on the old system, 
we had to wait many years, before we 
could have a pear, or even an apple, from 
trees of common size; but now you may 
have fruit in a year or two after the stock 
is large enough to receive a scion, and the 
dwarf will bear thirty or forty years. Of 
course, they are not 30 lived as the 
great undwarfed trees, nor do you ob- 
tain as large a harvest from such small 
standards; but they bear as liberally accord- 
ing to their size, and the fruit may all be 
easily gathered by hand. 


Dwarf oad 
trees are becoming very common. Few 


villagers or citizens who have a door-yard 
or garden, are now without some of them.“ 


upon the coffin—not even her initials— 
nothing but the date of the year in 
which she died or was buried (1461.) 
London Atlas. 


The following, from s foreign paper, 
is a most remarkable dog story. True 


or not, it ig & ¢apital illustration of the 
suspicious nature of tyranny. 

“The severity of the Roman police 
has even gone 80 as to take notice 
of a little dog, belonging to an English 
lady, who was taking a walk in the 
Villa Borghese recently. The lady had 
taken 8 sprig of myrtle from u tree, 
and twined it round her favourite's 
neck; after finishing her walk, on com- 
ing to the gateway to meet her car- 
riage, her servant was peremptorily or- 
dered, by some police stationed there, 
to take the green wreath from the dog’s 
neck—an order which the lady imme- 
diately directed her servant to comply, 
supposing that no flowers or plants were 
allowed to be abstracted from the villa; 
but she was not a little surprised when, 
on inquiring from her servant whether 
that really was the motive of so un- 
courteous an act, he gave her to under- 
stand that the dog was white, his tongue 
red, and the wreath n, thus com- 
pleting the Italian tri-colour, and ren- 
dering the unconscious little favourite 
a canine-rovolutionist.“ 


Singular Circumstance. 


Recently, as some sawyers were en- 
gaged in sawing up an elm tree of ex- 
traordinary dimensions at the Canal 
Wharf, near this city, they found a de- 
cavity, or decayed part in the middle 
of the tree, and thirty feet, at least, 
from the top, in which was discovered 
the nest of a wood-pigeon, containing 
two eggs, which were quite perfect, so 
far, at least, as regards outward ap- 
pearance. The only manner in which 
we can account for this strange phe- 
nomenon is, that the bird built her nest 
and deposited her eggs in the fork of 
the tree, then deserting them, which 
this bird often does, and that the body 
of the tree, in its growth, closed around 
them, leaving the nest in the singular 
situation in which it was found. An 
immense space of time must have in- 
tervened since the eggs were thus de- 
posited, considering that since that 
time the body of the tree must have 
grown thirty feet or upwards in height. 
— Hereford Journal. 


— 


CHILDREN'S 


THE HARD SNOWBALL. 


When I was about ten years old, and my lit- 
tle brother eight, as we were returning from 
school, the snow was melting under a warm 
March sun, and I felt an irrepressible desire to 
enter the lists with some one for snowballing. 
We were away from our schoolmates; and 
making a very hard ball, I threw it with all 
my might at my brother. It struck him with 
great violence in his side, and to this moment 
I seem to see him writhing from the pain it 
gave him, and hear the bitter cry occasioned 
by my cruel deed. In my sport I had sadly 
hurt that dear brother, whom I ought to have 
loved and protected. A passing traveller 
frowned upon me for my cruelty, and I knew 
the piercing eye of God was upon me. That 
dear brother made no complaint of me to our 
parents: and neither to them nor to my Hea- 
venly Father would my proud heart allow me 
to make any confession. Why did I not do it? 
I know I had done wrong; why not confess my 
fault to God, and receive the peace and joy of 
forgiven sin? When another winter came, my 
little brother could not join me in our accus- 
tomed sports, he had such a weakness in his 
back. As the flowers of May appeared, he 
grew more pallid; he languished through the 
summer and autumn; and in the darkness of a 
December night we were summoned to see him 
die. A father’s ear caught the last faint whis- 
per from his lips—‘ Tell my brothers that 
they must pray.” Now I wear the silver hair 
of age; but as often as I visit the mound of my 
little brother’s grave, this heart yearns with 
tenderest grief, my tears unbidden flow, in sad 
remembrance of that one unkind, unfeeling 
act that caused his cry of distress, and may 
have been the means of his early death. 


TO AN EMPTY BIRD'S NEST. 
BY u. HEMPSTEAD, 
Where, ah! where 
Are the bright living things 
That nestled there? 
Love watched them till their wings 
Essayed the air! 
And now no more 
Does that sweet chirping sound 
Fill all the leaves around; 
The time is o’er! 


O! how forlorn 
Looks the old silent nest, 
When the fledged birds are gone! 
How sad its rest! 
And our tears flow, 
We who are weak and low, 
And cannot rise, 
When they who learn to soar, 
Leave us and go before 
Into the skies! 
—WNational Era. 


THE FABLE OF THE RAIN DROP. 


There was once a farmer who had a large 
field of corn;—he ploughed it, and planted the 
corn, and harrowed it and weeded it with great 
care; and on this field he depended for the sup- 
port of his family. But after he had worked 
so hard, he saw the corn begin to wither and 
droop for want of rain, and thought he should 
lose his crop. He felt very sad, and went out 
every day to look at his corn, and see if there 
was any hope of rain. 

One day as he stood there looking at the 
sky, and almost in despair, two little rain 
drops up in the clouds over his head saw him, 
and one said to the other, “ Look at that poor 
farmer; I feel sorry for him; he has taken 
pains with his field of corn, and now it is all 
drying up; I wish I could do him some good.” 

“ Yes,” said the other, “but you are only a 
little rain drop; what can you do? You can’t 
wet even one hillock.” 

„Well,“ said the first, to be sure I can’t 
do much; but I can cheer the farmer a little, 
at any rate, and I am resolved to do my best; 
III try; Pll go to the field to show my good 
will, if J ean do no more; so here I go.“ And 
down went the rain drop, and came pat on the 
farmer’s nose, and fell on one stalk of corn. 
“ Dear me,” said the farmer, putting his finger 
to his nose, what's that? A rain 
Where did that drop come from? I do believe 
we shall have a shower.” 

The first rain drop had no sooner started for 
the field, than the second said, “ Well, if you 
go, I believe I will go too; so here I come;” 
and down dropped the rain drop on another 
stalk 11 


By this time a great many rain drops had 
come together to hear what their companions 
were talking about; and when they heard 
them, and saw them coming to cheer the far 
mer, and water the corn, one of them said: — 

„I you're going on such a good errand, TI 
go too;” and down he came. “And I,” said 
another; “and I,” “and I,” „and I,” and so 
on, till a whole shower of them came, and the 
corn was all watered, and it grew and ripened, 
all because the first little rain drop determined 
to do whatitcould, 

Never be discouraged, children, because you 
can't do mach. Do what you can. Angels 
can do no more. iGO 


coal ite power: of 
destroying amell, taste, and colour; 
and, ptoof of its possessing, the 


first quality, if it be rubbed over putrid 
meat, the * 4 
a piece of jcharcoal be thrown into 


vour will be destroyed. If 


trid water, the putrid. taste or smell 
vil be destroyed, and the water ren- 


dered completely fresh. Sailors, are 
aware of this; for when water is bad at 


ses, they are in the habit of throwing 


it. Colour is materially influenced by 
charcoal, and in numbers 7 ee 
in 4 very irregular way. ou take a 
dirty black syrup and filter f through 
burnt charcoal, the colour will be re- 
moved. The charcoal of animal matter 
appears to be the best for this purpose. 
You may learn the influence of charcoal 
in destroying colours by filtering a bot- 
tle of port wine through it; in the fil- 
tration it will lose a great portion of its 
colour and become tawny; repeat the 

rocess two or three times, and you 
— destroyed it altogether. 


RESBYTERIAN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
—The Presbyterian Collegiate Institute, 341 
Market street, three doors above Ninth, north side, 
Philadelphia, will open its Seventh Session on 


‘| first Monday of ces next. 
L 


MAN COLEMAN, Princfpai. 
References.—Hon. J. Jones, Hon. George Shars. 
wood, Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. Henry 
Steele Clarke, Rev. J. Dowling, D.D. 
june 25—2t 


IMdPROVEMENT. — Many efforts 
have been made to preserve the form and fea- 
tures of a departed friend, without the usual mode 
so repugnant to the feelings, of placing the body 
in ice. This difficulty bas been overcome by aa 
AIR-TIGHT PRESERVER, in which cold air is 
the medium used, acting as u preservative in the 
warmest weather, for any length of time. At the 
same time the body is entirely secure from noctur- 
nal depredations, while a glass reveals at any mo- 
ment, the features of the departed ; thus arranged, 
it can be conveyed hundreds of miles, with perfect 
safety, and in a good state of preservation. 

The subscriber has the above article for sale, 
who is the sole patentee, and also offers hie ser- 
vices as a FURNISHING UNDERTAKER. Hav- 
ing had many years experience, he flatters himself 
he can render every satisfaction. All the necessary 
materials for funeral occasions always on hand. 

By kind permission, he begs leave to refer to the 
following gentlemen:—Dr. Atley, No. 3 Colonade 
Row, Chestnut street, west of Broad; Dr. Gilling- 
ham, No. 354 Chestnut street; Dr. McClellan, No. 
248 Walnut street; Dr. William Harris, 398 Spruce 
street above Eleventh; Dr. Kitchen, Spruce above 
Seventh street; Dr. D. F. Condie, Catharine below 
Third; Dr. R. Gardner, ‘Catharine above Second 
street, Phidelphia. JOHN GOOD, 

No. 145 Spruce street above Fifth, Philadelphia. 
june 25—4t 


EW SPRING GOODS.—The subscribers would 
call the attention of Lapres to their new and 
choice stock of Daess Goons, in Silks, Tiasuea, Or- 
gandies, Bareges, Jaconets, French Prints, &, 
FRANCE & WEDDELL, 
av 23—13t 703 Broadway, New York. 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
Cuargter Perpervat.—Casn 
$250 ,000.—Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to a full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The — of paymente is Cash in 
advance, and can made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 
In the Savine Fund Deranruent, Money is re- 
ceived patty. Also, Mowpay Evenrnes on de- 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 


allowed of FIVE PER CENT. 
DIRECTORS. 

Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, O. A. Norris. 

Srrrurn R. Caawrond, President. 


Amsnosz W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
Cuar.es G. Sec*y and Treasurer. 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
| MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M. D., Williaw Pepper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the Ce apany, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. oct 256—tf* 


RANCE & WEDDELL—Have just received from 
Paris a superb stock of RICH EMBROIDERIES, 
embracing all the latest novelties. 
ap 23—13t 703 Broadway, New Vork. 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Jons D. 
Eoan, Plain and Ornamental Book-Binder and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to the 
South-east corner of Market and Seventh streets, Phi- 
adelphia. Entrance from Seventh street. 39°25 per 
cent. saved, and sometimes more, to those patroniz- 
ing this establishment. Large [llastrated Works, 
Books of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Port- 
folios, and Music, bound with great care and 


8 AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.— 
The Sudserider das for sale a complete set of 
the Christan Advocate, conducted dy the late Ash- 
del Greea, D. D., embdracieg twelve volumes, and 
covering a perrod of twelve years, from I823 to 
both rmciusive. It is strongly beend m sheep, 
im six volumes, two volumes of the work forming one 
beund volume, fresh, and in all respects equal to 
new. 

The subscription price was thirty-siz dollars, but 
it is now offered for the low price of twenty-five 
dollars, on cyel 

Also, a y ees’ opedia, — — ia 
6 bound ia Russia, in the most 
durable manner, iu good order, being equal to new. 
Price $100—being less than one-fourth of its origi- 


nal cost, 
WILLIAMS. MARTIEN, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 


june 18—3t 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HURCH ORGAN FOR SALE.—The Organ, with 
two sets of Keys and Pedals, standing in St. 

Jams’ Church, Seventh street above Market, Phila- 
delphia, made by Mr. Thomas Hall of New York, 
containing in great organ, open diapason, stopped 
night hora, twelfth, fi ſteenth, 
cornet, sesquialtra, and trumpet. 

Swell organ contains hautbay, cornet, flute, prin- 
cipal, stopped diapason and duleiano. 

Pedal organ, sub bass, 16 fect open diapason, 
violincello 8 feet. 

The Organ will be put in thorough repair by the 
maker, and sold a bargain. Apr to 

WI FRED HALL, 


144 Chestnut street, 2d story, Philadelphia. 
june 11—tf 


OICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AT VERY 
LOW PRICES—Commentaries on the Scri 
tures, Fc. — Gill’s, Henry’s, Clarke’s, Patrick, 
Lowth, and Whitby’s, (Comprehensive,) Scott’s, 
and D'Oyly and Munt’s Commentaries. Calvini 
Opera Omnia, 9 vols. folio, fine copy, well bound 
in calf; price only $65. Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 
5 vols. folio. Pools Annotations, 3 vols., new edi- 
tion. Michaelis on Laws of Moses; 4 vols. Hen 
tenberg on the Psalms, 3 vols. Henderson on the 
Minor Prophets. Alexander on Isaiah and the 
Psalms. Henderson on Jeremiah and the Lamenta- 
tions. Fairbairn on Ezekiel. Stuart on Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes and Daniel. Maurer’s Commentaries in 
Vetus Testamentum, 4 vols. Rosenmulleri Scholio 
in Vetus Testamentum. And many other valuable 
books on the study of the Scriptures, to be had, at 
very low prices, of SMITH & ENGLISH, 
Booksellers and Importers, 
No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
june 11—3t 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Wainut, 

—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original p „or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 

Goods carefully —— ſor the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—+¢f 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—The Prophets and 
Kings of the Old Testament; a Series of Ser- 
mons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Ina. By 
a Denison Maurice. 12mo, $1.25, postage 
3 cts. 

The Story of the Madiai; with Notices of Efforts 
made in Europe and America in their behalf. Com- 
piled and edited by the Secretaries of the American 
and — Christian Union. 18mo, 38 cts., post- 
age 8 cts. 

The Messiah in Moses and the Prophets. By 
Eleazar Lord. 12mo, $1, e 16 cts, 

The Rum Plague; a Morell ve for the Admoni- 
tion and Instruction of both Old and Young, and 
Rich and Poor. From the German of Techokke. 
18mo, 31 cts., 


6 cts. 

— 72 Country Life; or, Moderate better than 
Rapid Gains, By Mra. Mary J. Torrey. Imo, 75 
cts., postage 15 cts. 

The Translators Revived; a Bio phical Me- 
moir of the Authors of the English Version of the 
Holy Bible. 12mo, 75 cts., postage 14 cts. 

The Old and the New; or, The Changes of Thirty 
— in the —— with some allusions to Oriental 

ustoms as Elu ing Scripture. By William 
Goodell, coloured iNestretions ; 

e Nature, Effects, and Pardon of Sin; to which 
ie added a Warning and Exhortation * ‘Sinners. 
BY Rev. John W. Harsha. 18mo, 50 cts., postage 


cts. 
i The Star in the Desert. By the author of “A 
— to Catch a Sunbeam.“ 18mo, 265 cts., postage 


For sale at low prices e 
o. 144 Ch t rat Bookstore above 
june 18—3t street, Philedelphia. 


to establish three 
to the Christian 
tien 

ised as one nation; 2 100 
They wil be pet de 


dy aa de- 
lauded by Satan, towards the af the 


‘tures 
— . t f 

of b into, P which he and late writers do not seem 
National, or Old, and the New Covenant. 


public to their 


> 
very twportant points: 
be restored to the land of 
‘pf brad, re- 


The volume will include & Review Rev. 


Mi. Williemetn’s Letters, 0 far as may be neces- 
= remove. the i iment he bas th in 


way of a correct interpretation of the 
both Testaments, on this»kaportant > 
s together with a brief exposition of the three 


18—3t 


REMIUM STAIR RODS, — The — 

teful for the liberal patronage received, 

would call the — — — «wad the 
id display of Steir 12 

which they ele the premium at — 

Exhibition of the Franklin Iustitate. Their Lac- 


and Pratrep Rods, mech ad- 


mired by all who have purchased them, are well 
worthy the attention of housekeepers. 
Baass Doon SIZ, Star 


made to order, in lots ta suit 


re 
WILER, THOMAS & Co., 
No. 81 South Fifth street, below Walnat, west 
may side, Philadelphia. 


OUTH’S CABINRT.— 4 New Vohane of Wooed- 
worth’s Youth’s Cabinet commences with 
July number, and, of course, now is a favou 
time for new subscribers. A word to the wise is 
said to be sufficient, though the publisher begs to 


the | omploy two words just to say that the Cabine/—the 


most popular illustrated dollar magazine in the 
Union—is more captivating an ever. The editor, 
Francis C. Woodworth, in his Foreign Sketches, is 
now rambling with the reader among the wonderful 
ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii. The Biography 
of Distinguished Americans is still continued. 
thie Magazine? You will find it just the thing for 
our family. Each number contains 48 pages. 
ere are two volumes in a year—one commencing 
in July, and the other in January. <A yearly volume 
— nearly 600 pages, and about 100 ilustra- 
Those who wish to subscribe, can do so at a ro- 


- duced price, by taking the work in connection with 


other persone, and remitting the several — 
tions at the same time. Price for a single copy, 61; 


' 4 copies, $3; / copies, $5; and, in the latter case, 


un extra copy to the one who forma the club. Pay- 
ment invariably in advance. Bound volumes of the 
new series (three in number) 75 cents each, postage 


Sree. 
Please to send on your orders by mail to the Pub- 
lisher, D. AUSTIN WOODWORTH 


Jane 18—3t eo 118 Nassau street, New York. 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
Young Lady, who has taeght some—~a gradu- 


ate of one of the most thorough and popular Semi- 


naries in the State of New York—a good English 
scholar, and a thorough Presbyterian—desires a 
situation as Teacher in an Institution where the 
compensation would be liberal, and the arra 

ment permanent. Inquire of the Rev. C. Van Rens- 
selaer, D. D., Corres ng Secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Education, 265 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. june 18—3t 


HE DOUBTING. COMMUNICANT ENCOUR- 
AGED—By Rev. Septimus Tustin, D.D.; 9d 
edition, — 4 cents. Just published bi 
cot mbo & Co. For sale at WILLI 8. 
ARTiEN's Bookstore, No. 144 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 
Extract of a Letter to the Aufhor.—*< Your little 


Book deserves to be written in letters of gold for 
the comfort which it has conveyed to, at least, one 
troubled and anzious heart.” 

From Presbyterian Banner.— We are pleased to 
learn that Dr. Tustin’s excellent little work has at- 
tracted so much notice, aad we trust that pastors 
who have to deal with inquirers, whose minds are 
in confusion relative to the Lord’s Supper, will 
avail themselves of the aid of this judiciously writ- 
ten volume. It is brief, clear, and condensed—just 
such as a Manual or Directory on 4 a subject 


should be. 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS.— Davip 
Pan, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
yra, and Rio Coffeee, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crack Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Har- 
rele and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Presetved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Phi ig Syrup, French and: Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gia- 
r, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
— pas ed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, 
june 28—tf delphia. 


HURCH BELLS !—Church, Factory, Steamtoat, 
C and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, and 
Peals or Chimes of Belle, (of any number,) cast to 
otder. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Belle, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Springs 
aleo, which prevent the clapper resting on the 
— for and W 
complete, (including e w 
furnished, if dovired. 

An experience ears in this business 
their late father — im to ascertain the — 
form for Bells, the combingtion of métals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite for securitg in them thegreatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his very extensive 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the subecr- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputation 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 
both in this and foreign countries; the Bells — 
which have n received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultural Society and 
Amencaa Institute; and at which were completed 
Chimes aad heavy Alarm Bells for different parts ot 


the Unioa and Canada. 

Mathematical Instruments will still be manufac- 
tared by the subscribers, of which they will have 
coastaatly on hand aa assortment of Transit Instru- 


ments, Levels, Survevor’s „ (plain, noni- 
ous, aed impreved,)&c. Also 
Castings of any size cast to order. 
All communications promptly attended to. 
ANDREW EELY’S SONS. 
mar 5—ly* West Troy, Albany Co., N. V. 


AGIC LANTERNS.—The attention of Teach- 
ere and Lecturers is respectfully called to 
our assortment of Magic Lanterns, and Astronomi- 
dal, Scripture, and other Sliders. We have cer- 
tainly the largest assortment for sale in the United 
States. Our prices and Illustrated Catalogues of 
Magic Lanterns and Sliders, giving full particulars, 
will be sent free of charge, or can be had at our 
store. McALLISTER & BROTHE 
may 28—3m 48 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


(Seat STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 
525 Cuestwot Srater, MART 
L. BONNEY, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, Asso- 
ciate Principals.— The next Academic Year of this 
Institution will commence. September Ist, 1853. 
The Seminary is pleasantly situated in the upper 
part of Chestnut street, (between Schoylkill Nach 
and Seventh,) Philadelphia, a location combining 
all the advantages of the city with comparative re- 
tirement from its éxcitement. The house is com 
modious and pleasant, and no expense has a 
spared to make it attractive and homelike. While 
it is the primary design to secure to the pupils a 
thorough education in all the varied d ents of 
Literature and Science, much attention is paid to 
Music, Painting, Pencilling, and Crayon, together 
with the Languages, éspecially the French. In 3 
word, a constant effort is made to unite solidity 
with polish throughout the intellectual structure. 
The daughters or wards of distant patrone can 
spend the Summer vacation at the Seminary, or, if 
ey desire it, can spend a part of it travelling 
with the Principals. Further particulars foand in 
Circulars. | 
References,—Rev, H. A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. 
Charles Wadsworth, Rev. David Malin, Mr. Pau! T. 
Jones, Mr. J. Engle Negus—Philadelphia; Mre. Em- 
ma Willard, Mrs. John H. Willard—Troy, N. v.; 
Rev. 


23 W. Taylor, LL. D., Hamilton, N. 
A. 


Gillette, Rev. R. Babcock—New York; Rev. 
R. Fuller, D. b., Baltimore, Md.; T. Fuller, M. D 
Hon. R. W. Barnwell— Beaufort, 8. C.; ‘How 


Malcom, D. D., Lewisberg; Pa.; Rev. G. Ke 


New Brunswick, N. J,; Rev. T. Rambaut, Savannah, 

Ga.; Rev. E. Lathrop, New York city; Benjamin 

Dayton, Esq., St. Louis, Mo.; Hon. D. A. Turner, 

R. A. Exell, Esq.,—Warrenton, N. C. 
may 7—6m | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
WA den Sith, 
and No. $36 Broadway, New 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co 
TERMS.— Three, Dollars per annum. payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 


in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
No subscription received for a less term than one 


year. All Subscribers, whe do not give express no- 


tice to the contrary, will be considered as Wishing 
to continue their ion, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, exeept at the discretion 
Rates of Adsertising—For 16 lives, frat inner 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents For 
8 lines or less, first inasttion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of de. 38 cents. Payments fot advertisements 
TERMS TO CLUB 
$10.00 
$20.00 
With an additional copy to the person’ 
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< Farewell! a sound that has been breat 
ion. anew 6 Or these deep words; No more, no 
é Mies on withered leaf and fic 
ation: ‘has ment ol „Here swept the bloom from treg and! 
F. 2 Arie along the earth like stars, ‘ 
Wich original matter, which be 
biography. By Philerete Chasles, 
1883, 0 F & Cu. 12mo, pp. 277 — — 
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